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ory exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of 
avour to throw down all the barniers erected between men 
ide the distinctio 


by prejudice and one-sided 


ns of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
ct—the free development of our spimtual nature.”—HumBo.tpt’s Cosmos. 
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the Week. 


> 


“Wuat are they doing in France?” was asked | 


with some anxiety at the beginning of the week, 
and each day since; but the anxiety of the curious 
public has been dulled by the continuance of risk, 
and new topics have diverted attention—the winner 
of the Derby, the arrival of the Nepaulese Ambas- 
sador, the Lincoln divorce, the last Irish murder. 





Parliament is really grappling with this subject. 
| On the contrary, so far as Parliament is concerned, 
| its principal relation to the working classes, at 
| present, lies in the contest over the Short Time 
| Act. Parliament and the factory hands are haggling 
| about the compromise of two hours a-week ; and 
| it is clear that the Legislature can only revoke that 
| fraction of time from the working classes, on behalf 
| of the manufacturers, at the expense of creating a 
| very ill feeling. 

Meanwhile, the working classes are making an 


“The last Irish murder”’!—that has created | endeavour to take the improvement of their condi- 


unexpected interest. The causes are of the standing | sion into their own hands. 


kind—the rudeness of the agricultural population, 


the severity of the victim as a land agent, and the | hrothers Morris, 


custom of the country. Yet the public feeling is 


not hardened against horror: and even an official, | 


the Coroner whose jury sat upon the body, is im- 
to come forth and call upon the 7imes to 

out the whole of the facts. Perhaps the reason 

for this unusual interest about an event not un- 
usual, arises from the fact, that the causes of 
these crimes in Ireland are becoming more clear. 
Such calamities are felt to be more shocking as we 


learn more and more to consider them the gratui- | 


tous results of bad arrangements and neglect. 

Teviving sense of horror is a wholesome one. 
A cognate feeling is extending to this country, 

where the struggles of labour are obtaining much 


The banding of la- 
bourers in the Chorlton Mills, under the intelligent 
—whose plan is so well described 
| by the able correspondent of the Daily News,—is 
| a species of organization after Carlyle’s suggestion, 
| on the military pattern, ‘The “ Progressive Society 
| of Joiners” at Liverpool follows the fashion 
| sanctioned by Professor Maurice in London. 
The admirable letter of Professor Newman, in our 
| Open Council, is another pregnant sign of the pro- 
| gress which public knowledge is making on this 
subject. ‘That there should be differences of opi- 
nion, that numbers of points should remain to be 





The | mutually explained, is neither surprising nor to be 


| regretted. 


| 


Where opinion bubbles up as it now 
does on this subject, so rapidly and in so many 
quarters at once, such diversities are not only 





increased attention. ‘The incendiarism of our agri- | inevitable but have an advantage in themselves— 
cultural districts does not create the vague fear|they impart zest and animation to the dis- 
of revolutionary violence which attended the de- | cussion. Unity of doctrine will come by de- 


monstrations of “ Swing ;” but rather is it regarded 
aa sign of a social disease not unlike that which 
occasioned the 45th of Elizabeth. When the Dra- 
comian severity of the original Poor Laws was 

und to have no effect in suppressing agrarian 
tre and vagrancy, it occurred to the legislators 


of that time, that perhaps the violence of the poor | 


mght be prevented if they were set to work for 
their living. So likewise in our own day, we are 
ning to conjecture, that if the agricultural 
rs really had their fill of work and food, the 
#8 orderly amongst them might not divert their 
by making bonfires of hayricks. Be the 
country rosperous ” - 
dene aR, perous”’ or not, there can be no 
amongst the poor. 
in the contest to reduce wages among the iron 
» in the Nottinghamshire efforts to send 
poor into the towns, in the number of our Lon- 
needlewomen. Mr. Miles’s attempt to mitigate 
Pressure of destitution among females, by a 
entary measure to favour the emigration of 
pauper children, is rather a sign of this awakened 
H ng than a promise of any effective plan. Mr. 
awes's easy palaver about the equality of the 
sexes in the current emigration, is a sign of the 
concern which Government feels for the actual 
Wants of the People. 
The ionist discussions kept up in both 
Houses ¢ of the same trifling. No one in 
(Towx Eprrtion.] 





the pressure of numbers is increasing | 
We see it in this incendiarism, 


| grees. Meanwhile the movement is so rapid and 
_yet so steady in its advance, that our surprise is 
only exceeded by our satisfaction. 

It is among the public, too, that a practical com- 
| prehension of the expediency and feasibility of sa- 
| nitary reform is really gaining ground towards 
practical results. The events of the week illustrate 
the contrast between the public and the officials on 
this point. A deputation represents to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the public conviction that 
the Window Tax ought to be abolished, and that 


| any financial difficulty attending the abolition can 


and must be overcome, for the sake of the sanitary 
advantages : the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
presents the obstinate official conviction that the im- 
possibility of any change far exceeds the expediency. 


| So with the Interments Bill: while we see the of- 
| cials shillishallying, the Common Council ad- 


vances half way with a plan of its own, which is, in | 


| some respects, an improvement on the official plan ; 


and the deputies of the Protestant Dissenters 
heartily advocate the main principle. 

Religious movements have subsided into mild- 
ness. The Court of Common Pleas has negatived 
the application of the Bishop of Exeter, to set aside 
the judgment of the Privy Council in the Gorham 
case. ‘lhe National Society is making advances 
towards a compromise with Government on the 
disputed subject of the management clauses. 


In the ceconomic world, perhaps the most strik- 


| ing event is the transmission of something like a 
challenge to Mr. Cobden. As it stands it is rather 
an awkward affair for the popular statesman. In 
his onslaught on Sir James Brooke, Mr. Cobden 
charges that gallant adventurer’s defender, one 
Captain Aaron Smith, with flagrant acts of piracy. 
Mr. Smith sends a “ friend” to Mr. Cobden; which 
friend Mr. Cohden declines to see, until he shall 
be assured of the gentleman’s “ respectability.” 
“This pounds, shillings, and pence” view of the 
affair affords that mediator opportunity for some 
sarcasm, which he winds up by a threat that, 
if Mr. Cobden were to repeat his aspersions any- 
where but under the shelter of Parliamentary pri- 
vilege, he should receive personal chastisement ! 
Mr. Cobden hints at the police, but invites disproof 
of the charge ; which the friend somewhat moodily 
supplies ; clenching Mr. Cobden’s offer to retract. 

The Nepaulese Ambassador has come, and has 
been received in a characteristic manner—with a de- 
mand from the Custom House officers to look into 
his baggage. His Nepaulese Excellency, however, 
had in store a most unusual and effective retort. 
He had brought over a vast amount of valuable 
and interesting presents; he absolutely declined 
to make any distinction between the presents for 
Queen Victoria—which Queen Victoria’s officers 
graciously offered to admit free of duty—and all 
the rest of his baggage: and he threatened not to 
enter at all, with any of it, but to go back, presents 
and all. ‘This was a powerful appeal to free-trade 
motives, and it effectually enlightened the under- 
standings of the officials, The Custom House 
doors were thrown wide open to the muniferous 
Ambassador, and he entered the land, asto- 
nishing the natives with his aspect, his suite, 
and his presents. With him the vast hippo- 
potamus, whose daily draught of milk is duly 
noted by the wondering public. Society is di- 
vided just now in a keen controversy as to 
which is the most wonderful animal, the cus- 
toms-vanquishing Ambassador from Nepaul, the 
ugly serpent-charming lad in his suite, the milk- 
swilling oy my Rey ree or the winner of the 
Derby ; for the last has cleaned out all the knowing 
sportsmen and, it is said, has enriched divers 
sagacious footmen and other humble “ gents,” 
possessed with a sounder knowledge as to the ca- 
| pabilities of Voltigeur. 





The rumour of war with France is blown over, 
and French interest is now concentrated in the 
new Electoral Bill, which is passing through the 
Assembly : its success certain. No arguments of 
the Mountain can disturb the foregone conclusions 
of the men of the Plain. The debate has been most 
stormy, a violent war of sarcasm and denunciation : 
de Montalembert and Thiers overflowed with 
bitter invective and injurious inuendos, and M. 
Dupin, the President, did not fail to claim his 
share in the dispute. ‘The violence of the Govern- 
ment party was contrasted by the calm and 
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moderate bearing of M. de Flotte, the much- 
dreaded “ Insurgent of June.” His speech won 
applauses even from the insolent majority. 
the less the bill passes; every amendment, every 
modification rej , some even unheard. In 
truth, to what extent the eonsfutiog should 
violated was not the question, it sh 

be respected at all. It is useless now to fight against 
the mere details. The people will, it ig now said, re- 
ceive the measure quietly, and bear if for a time. 
The insurrection is deferred for some weeks, or it 
may be months; but still seems inevitable, espe- 
cially since it is said that the new law is but the 
first of a serjes of rcive measures, calculated to 
put down Republicanism im the Republic. Mean- 
while, prayers to the Virgin, for the return of 
Henri Cing, are distributed among the peasants. 
The Roman war, says M. de Montalembert, is to 
be repeated in France: doubtless for as satisfactory 
a restoration. 

The “reign of terror’? continues at Rome. 
Even the Secretary of the British Consulate is not 
safe from the Bapal police: they ransack his 
house, hoping to find Republican pamphlets or 
Bibles, both equally hated. ‘The “ secret conven- 
tion” between Austria and Tuscany places the 
Duchy in Austrian hands, 14,000 imperial troops 
to be there quartered at Austrian pleasure. 
hinted that even Piedmont may be occupied. 
Austria pushes steadily on to the mastery of the 
peninsula; England, who alone could now coun- 
teract her influence, aims no higher than some 


claim of indemnity from Naples,—£300,000, it is | 


said, for damage to English subjects at Messina. 
M. Pacifico’s patron has no sympathy beyond the 
sufferers in pocket. 


‘The news from Germany are unimportant. There | 


is talk of warlike preparations, and menacing atti- 
tudes of Prussia against Austria; of secret treaties 
between Austria aud Saxony, &c.: but will these 
end in anything more than the German Parlia- 
ments? ‘There is no proceeding yet at Frankfort, 
the Diet waiting for more arrivals. Somewhat to 
vary the sameness of German politics, however, 
comes the attempt upon the life of the King of 
Prussia, by a crazy invalided sergeant, who ima- 
gined himself an unjustly neglected inventor, and 
sought to revenge himself on the heedless Monarch. 
The Prussian police have embraced the opportu- 
nity to make some few arrests, though. not even 
Lord Brougham’s discursive imagination could 
trace the act to any political party. ‘Ihe Danish 
question is being settled in London: so there is 
another chance for the diplomatic fencer, another 
opportunity for the glory of the British Foreign 
Secretary. 





PARLIAMENT. 





On Monday Lord Broveaam drew the attention of 
the Peers to the arrears in the Court of Chanery, and 
in the appellate jurisdiction of the House wf Lords, 
moving tor returns. He denied that, in the latter 
case, the arrears were greater than usual. In the 
Court of Chancery, the case was otherwise, but even 
there the number of appeal cases was much less than 
when he took the great seal in 1830, After express- 
ing his regret that Lord Cottenham was not likely to 
be able, at an early period, to resume his invaluable 
labours in the Court of Chaneery, he said he hoped 
the present opportunity would erable them to make 
* a beneficial arrangement of the duties of that high 
officer of state, who was placed not only at the head 
of our judges, but also at the head of the adminis- 
tration of justice in this country.” 

Another barren debate on agricultural distress 
followed. The discussion was opened by the Earl of 
SaLisbury, who presented a petition from the county 
of Hereford, complaining of distress, and praying for 
a return to protection. He endeavoured to show that 
pauperism is increasing throughout the country, that 
wages are falling in the manufacturing districts, and 
that, **in Man. ester, one third of the whole popula- 
tion is unemployed and compulsorily idle.’’ He con- 
cluded by asking Earl Grey, in the absence of the 

darquis of Lansdowne, what period he would deem 
sufficient to give the experiment of free trade a fair 
trial. Earl Grey remained silent, and 


The Marquis of Saisnury repeated his question ; | 


and then Ear) Grey broke silence. He was not aware 
that the act of 1846 contained any clause limiting that 
#et to any fixed period, and he had never heard that 
\here was any intention in any quarter either to re- 
peal that act, or to make any alieration in its provi- 
sions. 

The Earl of MaLMessury thought that if the noble 
Earl meant what he had just said, he was a Minister 
better fitted for the ancient empire of the Medes and 
Persians th oy the constitutional Government of 

‘Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
contained in the Parliamentary 
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and most alarming. The return 
out-door paupers fopeach year, from the year 1846 to the 
year 1850, was appalling. It proved the entire 
fallacy of the dic of the noble Premier in that House, 
that pauperism decreased in the last five years. On 
the contrar imeyease in England and Wales within 
that period | reached to the vast amount of 126,000 
ons. last year of Protection was the year 1846— 
last of Free. tri was the year 1850. In 1846 the 
ce of wheat was S4s.; in 1850 it was 38s. a quarter; 
and yet, when the price of wheat was one-third less than 
it was formerly, the number of paupers was 125,000 more. 
Nor was this inerease confined to the ag:icultural dis- 
tricts. In many of the large towns the progress of pau- 
| perism was equally manifest. In Cheltenham there were 
| 990 paupers in 1846; in 1850, there were 1819. In 
| Liverpool, 12,200 in 1846; and 17,800 in 1850. In Man- 
| chester, 13,900 in 1846; and 13,926 in 1850. In Preston, 
3021 in 1846, and 5,187 in 1850. Looking at these 
| melancholy facts as plainly demonstrating the failure of 
| the free-trade, he affirmed that the only way to bring 
back prosperity was to restore the Corn Laws. 

Earl Grey was willing to enter into a full discus- 
sion of the question of free trade whenever opponents 
| could make up their minds as to what they would 
have instead of it. What measure did they intend 
to propose? A fixed duty, a sliding scale, or achange 

| of taxation? When the Government knew 
| cific measures which were to be proposed, they 


papers recently délivered wag at once most important | with two or 
all the in-door and | and salaries. e first 





. . = 
sharp skirmishes touching 
attack was made 
Fornes, who, a8 a consistent Protectionist, opposed 
the vote of £56,100 for the salaries and expences of 
the Treasury: he moyed a reduction of ten per cent, 
upon the salaries of the Assistant Secretary, clerks, 
and other persons on the establishment. The grounds 
upon which he rested his motion were—the ¢ 
ness of the necessaries of life, the weight of 
public burdens, and the necessity for economy, 
Colonel THompson opposed the motion, The 
profits of his constituents had gone up twenty 
cent. sinee the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
Hume was favourable to a reduction in the number 
of the Treasury clerks, rather than in the amount of 
the several salaries. Sir CHarLes Woop was of the 
same opinion. Mr. Disrae.t saw only two ob. 


| stacles to carrying any measure of financial reform— 


the existence of the select committee, and the exigt. 
ence of the financial reformers. Mr. Forneg aq. 
mitted the melancholy fact. He might as wel] 
withdraw his motion. Colonel THompson warned 
financial reformers against supporting any motion 


| for financial reform which involved a condemnation 


the spe- | 


| would be able to show good reasons against their | 


| adoption. ‘The comparison between the pauperism 
of 1846 and that of 1850 was not a fair one. 
mer year was the very height of the railway mania, 
when several millions sterling were spent mainly on 
labour. At present the expenditure by railway com- 
panies is not one tenth of whit it was in the former 
year. Let them compare 1850 with the three pre- 
ceding years—1847, 1848, and 1849, and they would 
find a very considerable decrease in the number of 
paupers in the country :— 


‘*He considered this a question far too important to be 
argued upon the imperfect deta of the occurrences of a 
few months. He believed that those who would dispas- 
sionately and carefully examine into the practical effects 
of protection, as it had been tried under various modifi- 
cations during a period of thirty years, and would look to 
the melancholy cousequences which had resulted from 
raising expectations on the part of the farmers which 
were constantly disappointed, would admit that—judging 
even at this early period of their experience of the new 
policy—it was impossible to say that the interests of 
agriculture had been disadvantageously affected. He 
believed there never was a time when greater exertions 
were made to improve the system of caltivation and to 
| diminish the cost of obtaining agricultural produce, and 
} 
| 





he was satisfied that those efforts would meet the success 
they deserved.” 

Lord Srayitey would not answer Earl Grey's 
question as to what form or amount of duty they 
mi-ht think proper to propose. They would, how- 
ever, miss noopportunity of bringing the subject before 
the House. His intention and that of his triends 
was, by these discussions, to impress upon the public 
mind, week by week, and day by day, if need be, 
the praetical operation of the Free-trade system. He 
was satisfied that a change was coming over the 
public mind, that portion of the public especially who 
were suffering were gradually arwiving at the convic- 
tion that, in some shape or other, an alteration must 
be made, and that they must revert to a system of 
protective duties. As regards pauperism, he con- 
tended that it has increased to 
extent than appears from the Parliamentary papers. 
The advocates of Free-trade pointed to the increa-e of 
£5,000,000 in the declared value of our exports in 
1849 as compared with 1845, but this mcrease was 
more apparent than real. When the figures were 
examined it would be found that the actual increase 
is only about half that amount. Besides, even if 
there had been a great increase in our export trade, 
that would not compensate for the great falling off 
in our home trade, This was evident from the great 
falling off in the consumption of coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
currants, figs, and raisins during the first three months 
of 1850. In conclusion :— 

** He and his friends would continue to point the at- 
tention of the Government and of the country to the 
practical results of that policy, and leave the Govern- 
ment to justify their perseverance in such a system, 
notwithstanding the failure manifest from its effects. 
He did not bring forward any specific measure ; but if it 
was any satisfaction to the noble Earl opposite he would 
now repeat the declaration he had made to a very 
numerous deputation who had waited upon him, of his 
| confident belief that this country would not be restored 
to a state of prosperity until they dealt, not only with 
| 
| 
| 





the unjust taxation which oppressed certain interests, 
but until they returned to a just, and moderate, and 
equitable system of import duties for the protection of 
British industry of all descriptions. (Cheers.) He was 
satisfied that policy would prevail in the long run; and, 
confidently as the noble Earl spoke on the success of the 
experiment, he felt equally confident that its failure was 
becoming, day by day, more manifest, and that, in some 
shape or other, Parliament would have to retrace the 
steps it had taken, and revert to a sounder and a wiser 
| policy.” 


The House of Commons was chiefly occupied on 


which dull piece of work, however, was enlivened 


a much greater | 


The for- | 





of free trade, Mr, Hume would support a proposal 
for economy from any sice of the House, My, 
Cospen said the proposition of gentlemen opposite 
was, that the country could no longer continue to 
pay the same salaries and wages, because it no 
onger enjoyed the blessings of a Corn Law, 

“ That was the principle on which they proceeded; 
and the proposal of the hon. member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) was simply this, that they should reduce 
the payments made to all servants, whether in yearly 
salaries or weekly wages, and that they should not stop 
till they had come down to the very postman, who de. 
livered letters at 10s. a week. Here the financial re 
formers and the Protectionists parted company, and he 
was quite willing that they should join issue on that 
subject before the country; for what would be the result 


| if the House declared that the wages and salaries of all 


public servants should be reduced? ‘The Government 
was the largest employer in the country, It had 
8900 or 9000 persons employed in the dockyards, 
and tens of thousands in the Post-office, besides an 
immense number of persons in other departments, 
and the proposition was that it should give the signal 
to the country of a universal and simultaneous re 
duction of the rate of wages. ‘That would be a war upon 
wages; and unless gentlemen were prepared to carry out 
this principle in their own private establishments, howin 
common justice or fairness could they propose to deal 
with the Government servants differently from their 
own? (Hear.) If they meant that there should bea 
universal reduction of wages in the country, he would be 
ho party to it. It was not necessary; it was not just, 
and he did not believe it was practicable. (Hear, hear.) 
So far from the commercial policy of this country dix 
abling it from paying the same wages, or rendering 
labour cheaper, he could positively say that in Yorkshire 
at no former time had the people been so well employed 
or so well paid as at present. And when they measured 
the earnings of the people by the comforts they enjoyed, 
by the amount of purchasing power that the money they 
received for wages commanded, it was found that never 
were the people better off; while, so far from there being 
a tendency to reduce wages in Yorkshire, the tendency 
during the last twelve months had been all the other 
way. 





When, therefore, they argued that wages and sala- 


ries should be reduced because the country was suffering — 


from our commercial policy, the facts were against them. 
If the agricultural labourers were in a different state 
from others, why not employ them? There were abun- 
dant means of giving employment in the agricultural dis- 
tricts if they only increased production, and brought in 
more capital to be expended on the land, (OA, oh!) 
but let them not come to that House and call for a te 
duction of wages, on the ground that free trade was 4 
failure, when all the facts went to prove that it had been 
singularly suecessful. He could not, therefore, go @ 
with a universal reduction of wages, but was quite 

to join with them in reducing inordinate salaries, 
making them more in accordance with the amount of 
labour performed. He would join them in promoting by 
every possible way true retrenchment; but he wo 
never support them in giving what he must call a spite 
ful, malicious vote, intended in the most miserable 
petty spirit of retaliation, in order to make free trade wir 
popular in the country.”” (Cheers.) 


Mr. Disraett was glad to hear that Yorkshire was 
in so flourishing a condition; but there were other 
places less prosperous. He understood that the mills of 
the member for Manchester were closed ; nor was that 
cireumstance of an isolated nature. He did not sup 
pose that the member for Manchester was so deficient 
in capital that he should find it necessary to shut his 
large establishment; but he believed there was no 
doubt of the fact, and certainly it did not agree very 
well with the flattering picture of prosperity which 
Mr. Cobden had drawn, The main ground on wh 
he and his friends supported measures of just and t™ 
tional retrenchment was the distress of the middle 
class. As one measure of retrenchment they pf 
posed a reduction of fixed salaries, and for doing 0 
they were accused of having attacked wages :— 

‘They were not attacking wages; they were only say 
ing, that the country being in an altered position, 
paying power of the country being reduced, and 


| middle classes being in a state of great distress, 


_of Comm ’ 7. ) | payments should undergo the ordeal of a severe and we 
Monday evening in discussing the Civil Estimates, | 


considered revision; but none of them said a word about 
wages. (Hear, hear.) The honourable and gallant 0 
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a” 
e distress of the middle classes; but had 
Wear denceritaente lost a great deal of money ?” 

Colonel Toomrson : “ Gaineda great deal; they were 
now in a better — than ever they were in their 
or. aaeees “But had they not lost bythe rail- 
yoads they had heard so much of? (Of,oh!) He 
would rejoice if it was not so; and to learn that what 

were told the other night, that there was not a large 
town in the north of England that was not ruined by 

railroads, was not the fact. (Hear.) He hoped that 
he had, at least, put the question as to the motives which 
influenced the —— on his side of the House on its 
fair basis, and shown that they voted for retrenchment, 
because the middle classes were not in a position in which 
they could endure those expensive establishments that in 
other circumstances they were accustomed to maintain.’’ 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. V. Smrtu objected to any reductions. Mr. 
Newpscate attributed Mr. Cobden’s defence of | 
official salaries to his looking forward to having an | 
interest in their being as high as possible. The | 
motion of Mr, Forbes was negatived, and the vote | 
was agreed to. 

The vote of £71,800 for the salaries and other ex- | 

of the Foreign Office gave rise to a debate, | 
Pt nothing was said of a very remarkable | 
character. Several other votes of a similar na- | 
ture were passed without opposition. The one for | 
£277,500, to defray the expense of administering the | 
Poor-laws, provoked some discussion, and several 
amendments were proposed, but none of them 





On Tuesday, in reply to Mr. Witson Parren, 
Mr, Bovverte, and Mr. Hume, Lord Joun Russetu 
announced with great regret that the Lord Chan- 
cellor intends to resign the Great Seal, as soon as he 
has given ge wae in certain cases which he has 
already heard. The retiring pension is £5000 per 
annum. He added that, whoever might accept the 
Chancellorship, would do so subject to the regulation 
of its income by Parliament. As regards the separa- 
tion of the political and legal functions of the Lord 
Chancellor, highly desirable as that might be, it was 
asubject which required the most mature conside- 
ration. 

Mr, Mites moved a resolution declaring it is expe- 
dient that Government, with the consent and assist- 
ance of the boards of guardians throughout England 
and Wales, should take immediate steps to forward 
the emigration of orphan girls, inmates of the several 
workhouses, and capable of entering service, to Aus- 
tralia, as apprentices. One of the greatest incon- 
veniences experienced by settlers in New South 
Wales is the want of domestic servants. At present 
a small farmer and his wife end family, who have 
been accustomed to the assistance of a domestic ser- 
vant in this country, will probably pay the passage 
of such a servant to Australia, in the hope of retain- 
ing her services there; but, as soon as she arrives, 
the competition for her services is so great that she 
leaves her situation for a better one, or else gets 
married. He described the very helpless and un- 
happy condition of orphan pauper-girls at home; 
and, from parliamentary reports and other sources, 
showed that there are considerably upwards of 
three thousand of such girls now fit to enter 
service, His proposal was to proceed upon Earl 
Gray’s emigration principle, to make the parish 
pay for the outfit Of each girl and her journey to 
the ship, and to contribute £5 towards the ex- 
pense of her passage. The remainder to be borne by | 
the Colonial fund. Mr. Srarrorp moved as an 
amendment, to insert words extending the arrange- | 
ment to Ireland; and he proposed the creation of | 
union debentures, for the purpose of providing emi- 
gration funds. Mr. Hawes conceived that though 
the supply of female emigrants was formerly deficient, 
now, comparatively speaking, it is not so; and there 
18 an objection to over-flooding the Colonies with 
such supply. The Emigration Commissioners have 
all but expended the funds in their hands, and could 
do but little; in three years they had spent £370,000. 
He moved the previous question. Mr. MonseL. was 
8) g in favour of Mr. Miles’s proposition, when 

e House was “ counted out.” 

The House of Commons assembled at twelve o'clock 
on Thursday, in the new House, which was tempo- 
tarily fitted ups with a view of testing its capacity for 
the accommodation of members, and its adaptation 
to the transmission of sound. With respect to both 
points, the coneurrent testimony of members in 
different parts of the House, and aiso of the reporters 
in the gallery, was decidedly unfavourable. 

At five, Parliament assembled in the old House, 
Wi rd ASHLEY moved an address to her Ma- 
kin, to take measures to stop throughout the United | 

gdom the collection and delivery of letters and | 
the transmission of mails on Sunday. No other ques- | 
tion, he observed, had excited a deeper or more | 
lively interest thronghout the country, as was at- | 
by the number of public meetings which had | 

been held, and the amount of petitions presented to 
House, the petitioners not being confined to one | 
, OF profession, or station of society, nor to any 
one form of theological or political opinions, The 
Rumber of petitions up to this month had been 3820, 
the signatures appended to them amounted to | 














549,538. He asked that every town and city in the 
United Kingdom should be put upon the same foot- 
ing as the metropolis, as to the collection and delivery 
of letters and the transmission of mails on the Sun- 
day. To the first part of his proposition, the col- 
lection and delivery of letters, he did not understand 
that the Post-office objected; the second part, the 
transmission of the mail-bags, he was aware was 
open to debate, and subject to some difficulty; he 
was prepared, therefore, to amend this part of his 
resolution, by confining it to a prayer to her Ma- 
jesty to cause an inquiry to be made as to hc-v far, 
without injury to the public service, the transmission 
of mails on Sundays might be diminished or entirely 
stopped. 


The Cuance.tor of the Excurquver opposed the 
motion ; if no work was to be performed on Sunday, 
the motion must go much further; for, besides Post- 
office servants, policemen, excise-officers, the coast- 
guard, and others were employed on that day. A 
great deal had already been done to meet public 
opinion, and he thought that that should have been 


| received as as a pledge that the principle would be 


carried still further. The question of shutting the 


| post-offices on the Sabbath was one rather for the 


country than for the Government. There would not be 
any difficulty about carrying out the object, but he 
believed the public would soon discover its incon- 
venience. 

Colonel Tuompson siid the Judaical observance of 
the Sabbath was not only not commanded, but was 
actually prohibited by the great founder of Chris- 
tianity. The early Protestants repudiated the Ju- 
daical rule, and Luther himself bought something 
every Sunday to assert his Christian liberty. The 
Church of England was a compromise, and we should 
follow her example in not standing rigidly upon par- 
ticular observances, 

Mr. PLumptre maintained that the observance of 
the Sabbath-day was a perpetual obligation, as bind- 
ing as any in the Decalogue. 

Mr. Muntz contended that every man, be he Post- 
office clerk cr not, had a right to the Sabbath as 
a holiday. Once get rid of the Sunday as a Sab- 
bath, and the masters would soon turn it int a work- 
ing day, to the great loss of the labouring classes of 
the community. 

Mr. Forster opposed the motion. 

The House divided, the motion was carried by a 
majority of 93 to 68, 

Lord J. Russet obtained leave to bring in a bill to 
regulate the mode of administering the oath of abjura- 
tion to persons professing the Jewish religion. 

Sir W. Cray obtained leave to bring in a bill 
amending the law for the registration of compound 
householders, 

The debate upon university reform was postponed 
until Monday. 





AN IRISH AGRARIAN MURDER. 

A great deal of excitement has been created, even 
in Ireland, by the murder of Mr. Mauleverer, a 
magistrate and land agent in the county of Armagh, 
on Thursday week, in open day. The victim of this 
outrage is described as ** a man of enlightened, cul- 
tivated mind, retiring, amiable disposition, and 
generous and liberal to those with whom he had 
intercourse.”” The only drawback to the latter trait 
in his character was that he did not display the same 
amiability to the wretched tenantry over whom he 
was appointed receiver. Asan instance of this, the 
district Coroner, in a letter to the Times, gives the 
following significant illustration :— 

“« At this season it was his custom to distribute tickets 
for leave to cut turf on the bogs on the estate, for which 
he charged 6d. each. About five minutes before he left 
Crossmaglen, and within twenty minutes before his 
death, he was asked by a poor widow woman, a tenant, 


| for a bog ticket; she presented him a fourpenny bit, 


assuring him that was all the money she possessed. 
The owner of the hotel (Mr. M‘Donnell) urged him to 
accept the fourpence, assured him he knew she was 
poor—that if she had more she would pay it. He 
peremptorily refused, and dismissed the woman with a 
malediction. She returned without the ticket, and pro- 
bably communicated to her neighbours the result of her 
application ; while he, in a few minutes after, turned to 
M‘Donnell, handed him the tickets, saying, ‘ Give these 
to whom you like; if you get money from them, so much 
the better—if not, it is no matter.’”’ 


This may be deemed a small matter, but it had 
been preceded by other acts too well calculated to 
excite the revengeful feelings of the peasantry. We 
again quote from the Coroner's letter :— 

‘*About three months ago the lease of a middleman 
(which extended over a townland) dropped. The rent 
exacted by the middleman was very high; there was a 
favourable opportunity for both landlord and tenant, but 
no understanding was sought or come to. Ejectments 
were served, and the bailiff who served them refused to 
swear to the affidavit of service. Another bailiff was 
employed, who called to his assistance a dozen of the 
most resolute men he could find. Their movements were 
watched, and when they made their appearance in the 
county the alarm was given, and every house closed ; and 


| thus every man on the estate has, for some time past, 


maintained a state of siege, While these things were in 


progress, the sheriff, accompanied by a number of bailiffs, 
armed with pickaxes, crowbars, &c., and a large number 
of police, came to the lands of Loughross, the — 
Mr. Quin (and with which the assissination of Mr. Powell 
some seven years ago was connected.) One house was 
levelled. The sheriff proceeded to another, but the scene 
of human misery there presented, in the persons of the 
parents and nine small children, was such as to unman 
not only the sheriff, but the oldest and most unfeeli 
of his officers. It is believed by those best acquain 
with the locality that the fact of these decrees being 
executed in the same locality helped to increase the ex- 
citement, and that the question with those about bein 
served with the ejectments was whether one life show 
be sacrificed, or hundreds should be exposed to slow, but 
certain, death by starvation.” 


As we have already mentioned, the murder was 
committed in open day, between the villages of 
Crosmaglen and Cullovill, which are not more than 
a mile and a half asunder. Mr. Mauleverer was read- 
ing on the outside of a car when he was attacked, 
and, after a desperate struggle for life, his head 
was beaten to pieces with stones. Two farmers, on 
their way home from Crossmaglen, were the first 
persons who reached the spot where the murder was 
committed. 

‘* When they found him he was still breathing. His walk- 
ing-stick was near him, all covered with blood, and some 
hair at the heavy end of it. Two men, named Bernard 
Hanratty and John M‘Atavey, were seen not far from the 
spot, running across the country in the direction of Dun- 
dalk. They were pursued, and arrested after aconsiderable 
resistance. Hanratty’s clothes were covered with blood, 
which was not dry, and there were two fresh cuts on his 
head. The deceased’s stick, it will be remembered, was 
found lying near him, with blood and hair on it, at the 
handle or heavyend. When the prisoners were brought 
back to Crossmaglen, and while the magisterial investi- 
gation was going on, the stick was laid on one of the cuts 
in Hanratty’s head, and the marks and hair corresponded 
exactly with the angular handle of the stick, and the hair 
attached to it. The prisoner, M‘Atavey was seen loiter- 
ing about Mr. M‘Donnell’s hotel, about eleven o’clock on 
the morning that deceased left. They were both fully 
committed for trial at the next Armagh Assizes. The 
car-driver, Patrick M‘Nally, has been remanded for fur- 
ther examination. His story seems very incredible. The 
cushion on which he sat was spotted with blood, the well 
of the car was covered with blood, and the cushion on 
which Mr. Mauleverer sat was spotted with blood. The 
struggle extended over a space measuring —_ perches. 
Yet M‘Nally says that all this took place, and he saw no 
one all the time, excepting the deceased! Traces of the 
wheels of the car were found to within forty yards of 
where the body lay, on the right hand side of the road ; 
and then they suddenly struck off to the left side, as if 
the horse had given a sudden bound. There are no fewer 
than sixteen houses within a short distance of the spot 
where the murder was committed.” 

The verdict at the inquest was “ wilful murder by 
some person or persons unknown,” It is said that 
for some months past it has been perfectly well 
known throughout the country that a conspiracy had 
been formed to shoot Mr. Mauleverer as the only way 
by which certain threatened ejectments could be pre- 
vented. 


LABOURERS AND THE LABOUR MARKET. 


The intelligence relating to the condition of the in- 
dustrial class, which will be found below, is not so 
favourable as one might have anticipated after a year 
of cheap food. In the iron districts, it will be seen 
that much distress prevails, and also in some of the 
large towns. The statement given by the Times 
Commissioners of the way in which the great land- 
owners do ** what they like with their own,” in Not- 
tinghamshire, will partly explain why our towns are 
so much overcrowded, and why there is so much 
competition for needlework and all other kinds of 
unskilled labour. 

It appears from the Occupation Abstract of the Go- 
vernment Report on the Population of Great Britain, 
that the gross number of women engaged in needlework 
and slopwork throughout London is upwards of 33,000, 
of whom considerably more than three-fourths are under 
twenty years of age. The average clear income of the 
larger portion of these needlewo.nen appears to be from 
2s. 6d to 3s. 6d. per week, and for that miserable sum 
they are obliged to work from twelve to sixteen or seven- 
teen hours a-day. 

There is no perceptible improvement in the iron trade. 
Some considerable works have been put to stand for 
want of orders; among them is mentioned the extensive 
portion of those belonging to the British Iron Company 
at Brierley-hill; and it is reported that notices have been 
given for reductions in wages, both to puddlers and mill- 
men, by several masters in the district. Employment 
has also become more scarce on account of the proceed- 
ings lately carried on for putting down a system of tommy 
shops. From the best information we can obtain, it 
appears that a reduction of five per cent. on the general 
rates of wages had been submitted to by the workmen 
engaged in the manufacture of iron throughout the 
principality, and that the price of Welsh iron, free on 
board at the ports, is now £4 10s.; but that, even at 
these figures, buyers are scarcely to be found.— Birming- 
ham Gazette, 

The Committee of Journeymen Tailors appointed to 
enquire into the condition of the trade in Liverpool, 
| have published an address in which they state that 
| there are no less than from two to three thousind 
persons working at home for the show establish- 
ments of that town, whose average earnings do not exceed 
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%. or 10s. a-week. The hours of labour are said to be 
from sixteen to twenty hours a-day, and not less than 
five or six hundred of those who are employed by slop 
es hments work at home on the Sundays. They 
propose to form an for the elevation of the 
moral, intellectual, and social condition of the journey- 
men tailors, and contemplate the making of such arrange- 
ments as will epable them to find employment for the 
slopworkers at reaso; wages. 

The unprecedented struggle between the glove hands 
(silk and cotton) and their masters, still continues, nor 
does there appear any well- ded hopes of an arrange- 
ment, as the hosiers are evidently either neuter or are 
in favour of the bagmen and masters, The hands in 
many instances are much distressed, and have recourse 
to a great extent to a system of begging, numbers having 
no other means of subsistence. The difference has now 
lasted about six weeks, and, all things considered, the 
workmen behave themselves with considerable modera- 
tion, The plain silk hose trade keeps gradually im- 
proving with some of the prised houses, but itis b 
no means general. One of the principal houses has ad- 


vanced the wages of their men 2d. per pair, and we have | 


heard offered premiums to some of the masters to bring 
them hose. This body of workmen, which once exceeded 
4000, is now reduced to 250. Some of the hosiers refuse 
to pay the advance, and a strike is in contemplation.— 
Nottingham Review, 


A public meeting of factory operatives was held in 
Manchester, on Monday, to _ against the mode of 
settling the question which 
The meeting was very large, there being not less than 
3000 persons present. Resolutions were passed protest- 
iug against “the slightest infringement of principle— 
namely, the two limitations of labour to ten hours per 


day, and fifty-eight hours per week, and pledging those | 


present to resist every proposition which falls short of 
tbis.”” 
A meeting of joiners, house-carpenters, and others 


was held at the Concert-hall, Lord Nelson-street, on | 


Mondayevening. The meeting was called by the ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive Society of Joiners,’ a new association of opera- 
tives, and had for its object the consideration of the im- 
portant question as to the most effectual course to be 
adopted in order to elevate that class of artizans in the 
moral and social scale. The meeting was under the 
—-, of his worship the Mayor, who presided. A 
series of resolutions expressive of the value to be de- 
rived from education, and a determination on the part of 
the joiners to raise themselves in the social scale, were 


passed. — Liverpool Mercury. 


The poor-rate for the ensuing quarter at Carmarthen 
is only 6d. in the pound, instead of ls., the usual average 
for many years past. As Carmarthen is situated in an 
agricultural district, it may fairly be regarded as gene- 
rally reflecting the condition of the working classes of 
that district. After all the bluster about agricultural 
distress, one fact is certain, that never were the poor 
better off, having the command of more of the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, than at present. In 1843, in 
addition to the low prices, the farmers of Carmarthen- 
shire were doubly oppressed by being almost eaten up by 
paupers. They had the Corn-laws then. In the year 
1850, it is a great fact, that in Carmarthen, the centre of 
a large agricultural district, the rate for the present 
qnarter is the lowest that has been made for forty years ! 
Still we are told that the poor in agricultural districts are 
in great distress.—Swansea and Glamorgan Herald. 


The distress which is felt by the upper classes of the 
landed interest in Nottinghamshire does not as yet appear 
to have reached the labourers. The rate of wages is about 
10s. a-week, cottage-rents being from £2 10s. to £5 per 
annum. The great landowners, like the Dukes of Port- 
land and Newcastle, employ an immense amount of la- 
bour about their parks, home-farms, and plantations. 
Labourers so employed receive 2s., and sometimes as 
much as 4s., per week more than the common rate of 
wages in the county; but we were told, singular as the 
statement appears to be, that the labourers thus paid are 
not unfrequently interior to those who are earning only 
10s. a-week in their appearance and domestic comfort. 
We were much struck by the distance which the men 
employed in such parks as Clumber and Welbeck have 
to travel to and from their work. AtClumber, for instance, 
out of about fifty people employed on the home-farm, 
thirty come every day from the town of Worksop, or the 
villages of Bothamsall or Elksley, distances of three or 
four miles, and involving, therefore, an addition to the 
the labourer’s daily work of a six or eight miles’ walk. 
Both the Duke of Newcastle and the Duke@f Portland 
have adopted largely the system of garden-allotments 
near towns. These are divided froin each other by 


neatly-trimmed hedges, and appear to be cultivated with | 


greatcare. They supply to the artisan and small trades- 
man an agreeable method of spending their leisure 
hours; and, while they gratify that longing for country 


pursuits so commonly felt by a town population, they | 
promote health, and supply fresh vegetables at a cheap | 
rate. The Duke of Newcastle has abvut 2000 garden- | 


allotments on his estates. ‘The Duke of Portland has 
also adopted the system, and found it work beneficially. 
The large proprietors generally throughout Nottingham- 
shire have hitherto done everything in their power, by 
diminishing the number of cuttages and otherwise, to 
clear their land of all who were likely at any future time 
to become paupers. In this way the labouring population 
has been driven into villages and towns, where they live 
expensive y, and are exposed to additional temptations. 
Lue evils resulting from this state of things are much 
complained of. Ratepayers in the towns complain of 
being saddled with the support of paupers poured in 
upon them from the surrounding estates, and farmers are 
equally pes at the distance which their labourers 
have to travel to and from their work.— Times Commis- 
seoners. 


INCENDIARISM. 

We are left very much in the dark as to the actual 
condition of the agricultural labourers in the southern 
and western counties. None of our daily newspapers 
say much on the subject. It is difficult to say to 
what extent wages have been reduced, but it is evi- 
dent from the records of incendiarism that much dis- 
content prevails. 

Gloucestershire.—A fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. Harbridge, yeoman, of Donington, near Stow-on- 
| the- Wold, on Monday night, which destroyed a large bar- 
| ley-rick, supposed to contain from fifty to a> | quarters. 

There is little doubt that the fire was caused by an in- 
cendiary.— Gloucester Chronicle. 
Durham.—Mr. Wilkinson, Darlington, coachbuilder, 
| suffered loss on the 16th of May, by the occurrence of a 
| fire on his premises, which, however, was soon extin- 
guished. Incendiarism is suspected. — Gateshead 
| Observer. 
Kent.—Stephen Cliften, aged eighteen, was committed 
| for trial on Friday on a charge of having wilfully fired a 
| barn belonging to his master, Mr. Baker, of Downbury, 





| near Pembury.—Dover Telegraph 

| Essex.—A wheat-stack, at Spaias-hall, Finchingfield, 
occupied by Mr. J. Beddall, was destroyed by an incen- 
diary fire: another stack close to it was saved by great 
exertions.— Essex Standard. 

| John Morgan, a small shopkeeper in the village of 

| Rattlesden, who has hitherto borne an irreproachable 

| character, has been committed for trial on a charge of 


| May. When asked by the magistrates if he had any- 
| thing to say in his defence, he replied, ‘‘ It seemed as if 
| was bound to do the deed; I was led straight from my 
| bed to the place ; I hadno malice against any person,” — 
| Idem. 

Oxfordshire.—William Collins, a tramp, was com- 
| mitted to gaol for the assizes, on Saturday, for wilfully 
| setting tiretoa hovel. Assoonas he bad doue it he gave 
himself into custody, stating that he had set a hovel on 
fire.— Ozford Journal. 


the blacksmith’s shop in Cropwell Butler, in the occupa- 
tion of Joseph Carver, on Saturday night, but it was 
extinguished without doing much damage.— Nottingham 
Guardian. 

Dorset.—The village of Winfreth and the neighbour- 
ing hamlet of West Burton, have been thrown into a 
state of much anxiety and alarm by three incendiary 
fires, which took place consecutively on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday nights. The first fire was a large 
dairy house and premises, near the Red Lion Inn, Win- 
frith ; it was totally consumed. The second was a police- 
| man’s house, which was burat to the ground, as was 
| also a hayrick, on the following evening. Two labourers 
| have been committed for trial on the charge of having 
been the incendiaries.— Sherborne Journal. 

North Wales.—A somewhat alarming fire, doubtless 
the work of an incendiary, took place on the evening of 
Wednesday last, at Plas Penrhyn, the seat of T. Holland, 

1sq. A considerable portion of the stables, carts, &c., 
were injured. The damage is estimated at about £100. 
Combustibles were found about the premises, which 
clearly evinced the intention of the incendiary.—Chester 
Courant. 

At the County Court, on Saturday last, William Hay- 
ward was committed for trial, on a charge of having 
caused the recent calamitous fire at Cottenham. 








COMMUNISM IN MANCHESTER. 


The Daily News of Thursday contains an interest- 
ing account of the successful application of the 
principle of Communism or codperation in the 
Chorlton Mills, occupied by Messrs. William and 
David Morris, of Manchester. ‘The narrative occurs 
in an account of the way in which these mills are 
managed, as furnishing an illustration of how much 
an employer can do for his workpeople :— 

‘“*T must inform you of a practice, which it will no 
doubt rather surprise you to find in a manufacturing 
establishment, conducted by staunch believers in the 
virtue of political economy—being nothing less than a 
little inchoate Socialism. In going through some of the 
rooms I was startled once or twice by hearing persons, 
with very little of the pomp and circumstance of military 
life in their appearance, addressed as ‘Captain.’ On 
enquiring the cause of this, I learned that this title 
had reference to a codperative organization among the 
mill hands. This excited my curiosity. What! traces 
of Communism in a Manchester cotton-mill! The 
thing seemed incredible. I enquired into the nature and 
| history of this organization, as well as the objects it 
had in view. This I traced to the inventive brain of 
Mr. David Morris. It arose in the following manner :— 
Looking at the general condition of his workpeople 
with a view to find where the wedge of reform could 
best be driven in, the gentleman referred to—guided, 
perhaps, by some of his old reminiscences—certainly by 
his direct personal knowledge of the apathetic and im- 

provident habits of the mass of factory workers—saw 
very clearly that the accidental arrangements of society 
tor distributing the prime articles of food to the poor are 
very imperfect, and the evils connected with petty shop- 
keeping on the trust system of a fearful character. 
Living as they do from hand to mouth, buying only the 
smallest quantities of each article of domestic consump- 
tion at once-—-and paying enormous prices for goods of 
inferior quality; the factory hands who resort to this 
practice, and nearly the whole mass of them do so under 
| ordinary circumstances, as a matter of course live un 
| comfortably, and get themselves into debt. The petty 
| dealer to whom they owe a few shillings gets a firm hold 
of them—which he seldom or ever relaxes. Bound by 
this obligation to trade at his shop, they are completely 
in his power—no chance of going to the best or cheapest 





Nottinghamshire.—Some malicious person set fire to | 














market for them!—and he sells them only 


the refuse of his shop, at the prices of the i cea 
class of articles. This was the glaring evil which 
David Morris undertook to expose to his wor 

I say first of all it was necessary to convince them 
such a state is an evil; for many of them, ha 
known it all their lives, having seen their parents plea 
in the same situation of dependence, knowing that mogt 
of their neighbours are in a similar position to themselves 
—have come to look upon this as one of those 

evils of society to which the poor must submit in silengs, 
Itis in the contest against this dead weight of 

that the courage and perseverance of the reformer are 
most severely taxed. Mr. David Morris thought it would 
be the wisest course to break up these habits of depend. 
ence on the petty shopkeeper gradually. He begun 
spiriting a few to contrive by frugality to steala a 
upon their income, and instead of being always a week 
behind with the world, to get a week before it. Whey 
this was done by a few, he showed them how by clubbj 
their means together they might purchase their 
coffee, cocoa, and chicory, at a considerable saving to 
themselves But in order to avoid every suspicion 
of having an interest in these proceedings of the 
workpeople, he determined to have nothing to do 
with the practical application of his own  jdea, 
Those who were able to join this little “ phalang. 
tery’? met together and elected their captaing 
—for there is the most absolute democracy jg 
this little military order of socialists— and their secre. 
tary. Each captain has fourteen persons, male and 


overnment has proposed, | having set fire to a straw-stack and barn, on the lth of | female, in his troop, and in the mills there are twelye 


divisions, so that the number of persons, generally 
heads of families, banded together in this way, amounts 
to 168, The m@de in which the plan is carried out is 
this: the secretary is provided with a number of ruled 
and printed froms, one of which he deposits at the be 
ginning of the week with the captain of each division, 
who goes round to each member of his troop and marks 
down the order of the week, in a table, which is filled up 
with the names of the parties and their orders. These 
forms are returned the same day to the general secre 
who, by adding the twelve together, then finds the total 
order for the wholesale dealer. This is sent in on Wed- 
nesday, and next day, when the cart has delivered a load 
of calicoes, it goes round to the warehouse and brings 
back the supply of goods wanted. After the engine 
stops the captains repair to the secretary, when each 
receives the articles ordered by his troop, with the up; 
part of the above form, and delivers next morning the 
separate articles to each, receiving at the same time the 
money for the order of the following week. ‘ You vill 
perceive,’ says Mr. Morris, in a written statement which 
is now lying before me, ‘ that besides teaching the workers 
provident habits to the extent of always having a week's 
consumption in hand, instead of being in debt at the 
‘shop,’ where they must pay at least twenty per cent, 
more for the same quality of article, they have alsoa 
positive advantage of a penny in every shilling expended 
in tea, and a penny on every seven pence on all money 
laid out in coffee —making the difference between provident 
and improvident habits not far short of 40 per cent. on 
these articles.’ ” 


Here is communism in action reduced to practice, 
and working admirably. A large saving to the 
workman is effected, and, what is of more importance 
still, the moral results of this initiative socialism have 
been highly encouraging : 

‘Springing, in the first instance, from the master, 
benefiting in its daily action the worker, it has greatly 
tended to draw these parties nearer together, to fosters 
more kindly and fraternal feeling between them. It has 
also produced more confidence among the men them- 
selves. The ultimate sovereigns in this little democracy 
look with as keen an eye upon their eaptains and secre- 
tary as the sturdiest Athenian ever watched the popular 
rulers of his nation. Workmen have suffered so often 
from trust in men of their own order, that they are natt- 
rally suspicious—and no wonder. In the Chorlton mills 
this evil feeling is being gradually removed. Those who 
have charge of these outlays perform their duties with 
an order, faithfulness, and promptitude which is going & 
long way to restore that confidence which has been 80 
fearfully shaken. This is one of the happiest results. 
I am far from thinking it yet complete: moral reliance in 
the integrity and wisdom of our fellow-beings is one of 
the easiest things in the world to disturb—the most dif- 
ficult to restore. But the work is in progress. It can 
only be through a long series of experiments in which 
the affairs of the working classes shall be administered 
by men of their own order, with pure aims and clean 
hands, that that harmony of purpose and unity of action 
can be obtained which every true reformer wishes to seé 
brought about as the stepping-stone to an improved 
condition of things.” 

“The work is in progress.” Most heartily do we 
wish it God speed. Mr. David Morris has set an 
example to his fellow-millowners which will, we con- 
fidently trust, be followed up by many of them. Let 
them go on in the same direction with wise courage, 
not boastingly, but with ardent faith, hope, and cha- 
rity, and they may be the pioneers of a great social 
reformation. It is by deeds of this kind thut the 
wealthy captains of industry most faithfully and 
usefully discharge the great debt which all of them 
owe to the community by whose labour chiefly that 
wealth has been created. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLING-HOUSES. 

The annual meeting of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the Industrious 
Classes was held at Willis’s Rooms, on Monday, Sit 
Ralph Howard, M.P., in the chair, supported by 
Lord Claude Hamilton, M.P., Lord tock, Vise 
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t Ebrington, M.P., Lord Robert Grosvenor, | 
wP.., and Mr. R. A. Slaney, M.P. 
From the annual report, which was read by the 
Secretary, it appears that the association is in a 

ishing condition ; the capital having increased | 
from £38,175 to £50,075 during the last or 
months, through an accession of new members. The 
most extensive group of dwellings erected by the As- 
sociation is in Pancras-road, where there are no less 
than 555 persons living at present. It is gratifying 
to learn that, while fever and cholera were sweeping 
of so many thousands of the poor throughout the | 
metropolis last twelve months, not a single death | 
from either of these two sources took place among | 
the tenants of the Association. Another excellent | 

f of the improved condition of the Pancras -road 
tenants is their punctual payment of rent. Out of 
£2,912 of rental, only £14 Ils. 9d. remaius unpaid, 
and out of the latter sum there is only about £3 
which can be considered as irrecoverable, _ 

The directors in their report call attention to the 
heavy item of £151 163. which they are called upon 
to pay for window duty. It is clear that the framers 
of the act, in allowing houses with seven windows to 

free, never intended that a man whose dwelling 
gontains only four windows, should be called upon to | 

a heavy window tax, because the house he occu- 
ies is connected with those of a large number of his 
low workmen. There is no disposition, however, 
on the part of the assessor, to act liberally towards 
the Association. It appears that sets of rooms in the 
Albany, and in the Inns of Court are only asked to | 

y 13d. per week, on a rental ranging from £80 to | 
£100 per annum, while the tenants of the Association 
must pay 7{d. per week on arental ranging from £13 
to £16 perannum. ‘This is exceedingly unjust, and 
shows how very backward Government is in lending 
any encouragement to benevolent enterprises. ‘ 

As regards the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion, the report is not very explicit, It is so far 
satisfactory, however, that the income of last year 
exceeds the expenditure by £291 17s., although 
only one-third of the capital has begun to make any 
returns; a number of the dwellings having been but 
recently erected, and others of them not yet being | 
completed. In the course of some conversation on 
the object of the Association, Mr, Slaney adverted to 
the obstacles in the way of sanitary or social reform 
arising from the state of the law, which prevents | 
parties from binding themselves together to carry out | 
any public work without being liable to the creditors 
to the extent of their fortunes, unless a charter or a 
special act of Parliament is obtained. The cost of a | 
charter is £800; of anactof Parliament, £5000. He 
trusted that some general measure would be passed 
before long which would enable parties to exter into | 
these useful enterprises without risking the whole 
of their fortunes. He expressed a hope also that the 
window duties would svon be abolished, or, at all 
events, that dwellings expressly intended for the 
labouring class would be relieved from the payment 
of such duties. 

A deputation from the Metropolitan Sanitary As- | 
sociation waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on ‘Tuesday, on the subject of the window 
tax. Dr. Gavin, who introduced the deputation, 
stated, at considerable length, the sanitary evils 
arising from the operation of the window tax, and 
contended that, if the revenue derived from this 
source is absolutely necessary, it would be much | 
better to substitute a tax on houses instead of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, stated 
that the difficulty of removing the tax was a fiscal 
one, and that it was not so easy to substitute a house 
tax as the deputation seemed to think. ‘There were 
487,000 houses which at present paid the window 
tax, whilethere were 3,000,000 ot houses that did not 
pay the tax. To impose, therefore, a tax on 3,000,000 
of houses now borne by 487,000 only, was a difficulty 
that any Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer might well 
shrink from. He admitted there were many sanitary 
evils produced by the tax, but could not hold out any 
hope of a modification of the tax this session 


THE INTERMENTS BILL 

Aspecial general me+ting of the Protestant Dis- 
senting deputies was held at the King’s Head Tavern, 
in the Poultry, on Monday, for the consideration of 
the Governmeut Interments Bill, Several gentlemen 
addressed the meeting, all of whom declare d their 
friendliness to the cause of sanitary reform, but 
thought they were bound, as Dissenters, to oppose a 
Measure fraught with danger to their liberties. Va- 
nous resolutions were passed, recommending an ape | 
Plication to the members for the metropolitan bo- 
troughs, and suggesting a petition to Parliament 
Against the bill. 

The Court of Common Council, while they accept 
the Principle of the Interments Bill, seek to exempt 
the city from its Operation, With that obj cr the y 
have a bill of their own, which is to be submitted to 
Sit George Grey. In that bill they | that all 
intramural interments shall cease in the city and its 
liberties on the first day of July, 1851: 

“A sufficient cemetery for the interment of parties 
dying within the city and its liberties is to be provided. 


ropose 





Compensation is to be given to present incumbents only, 
and not in perpetuity ; on three years’ average of receipts, 
and not on five, as proposed in the Government bill. 

i sation the ittee propose to award either 
in money payments at once, or by an annuity, or by 
giving the present incumbents permission to transfer 
their present privileges from the parochial to the pro- 
posed suburb ground. Compensation on the same prin- 
ciple to be given to clerks, sextons, and other officers 





| belonging to or connected with the ecclesiastical authori- 


ties. The whole burial arrangements of the city to be 
under the control of an unpaid committee of the corpo- 
rate body. It is proposed to establish a cemetery within 
five miles of the city, and that the families of deceased 
persons shall have the power of burying in any manner 
they may think proper, while a system of cheap burials 
Shall be provided for those who may choose to avail 
themselves of it. Reception-houses for the dead are to 
be provided, but no one is to be compelled to deposit the 
body of his friend or relative at such a place, except in 
cases of the most extreme sanitary necessity. Part of 
the ground of the cemetery is to be consecrated, and part 
not, to meet the peculiar views of differently-thioking 
parties. Itis not proposed to levy any rates, but to raise 
the moneys which may be required for the purposes of 
interment, should such a step be necessary, on the credit 
of the city seal.” 


A deputation from the Corporation was to wait 
upon dir George Grey this week, but we have not 
heard what the result of their conference has been. 

The Nonconformist says that ‘‘ among the amendments 
will be the withdrawal of the clause for perpetual com- 
pensation to the clergy, the Bishop of London having 
consented to the alteration.” 


THE GORHAM CASE. 

In the case of ‘*Gorham versus the Bishop of 
Exeter,’’ which was brought before the Court of 
Common Pleas, some weeks ago, Lord Chief Justice 
Wilde delivered judgment on Monday. After an 
elaborate and most able review of all the facts, sta- 
tutes, and authorities bearing on the case, Sir Thomas 
summed up his conclusions thus :— 

‘In determining upon the present application, we 
have attentively considered the circumstances under 
which it comes before us. The litigaut parties have con- 
curred in prosecuting the appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee, and after a decision has been come to, an objection 
is for the first time made upon the ground of want of 
jurisdiction in the tribunal. The case was elaborately 
moved before the Court of Queen’s Bench, that court 
has pronounced a deliberate judgment upon the construc- 
tion of the statutes, and the applicant has since exer- 
cised his undoubted right of making a similar applica- 
tion to this court, and when so doing, the learned 
counsel who made this motion brought before us 
all the authorities that there is any reason to sup- 
pose have any bearing upon the subject; and the 
Court of Queen’s Bench having stated that there 
were several instances of appeals to the delegates, 
founded upon the construction adopted by that court, 
nothing was presented to us during the arguments in 
support of the application, tending to create any doubt 
of the accuracy of that statement, although we cannot 








but suppose that due investigation was made as to the | 


fact of such instances having occurred, and of their appli- 
cability to the case; we have informed ourselves of the 


1830, when they violated the charter. M. Favre 
reminded the Assembly that they held their 
position of legislators only in virtue of the Con- 
stitution. They had not chosen to notice a sedi- 
tious proposition lately put to them, because 
acknowleged that they could not confer the sove- 
reignty on a King. Yet they would uncrown five 
millions of votes. An eminent man of that Assembly 
had, only a year back, thus characterized those who 
made any attempt against universal suffrage :—“ It is 
deceiving the people to promise them universal suf- 
frage in the Constitution, and to withdraw it by the 
electoral law: the people would not pardon this.” It 
was M. de Montalembert who had said this, adding— 
‘* The first condition of durability for a Monarchy, and 
yet more for a Republic, was to rely upon the whole 
nation ; make the Republic the affair of every one, and 
you will have rendered it sincere and durable,”’ M. de 
Montalembert had finished that speech by a remark 
which was the condemnation of pet on the 
present occasion, that, “it was not permitted to de- 
prive asingle citizen, a single peasant, of his electoral 
right, without violating the principle of the sove- 
reignty.’’ M. Favre coneduded thus i 

“The intention of the law is not merely that which you 
have heard expressed. It is rumoured throughout the 
nation that the reaction would not be so audacious, if it 
did not know that it was sustained from without. (Pro. 
longed agitation.) The troops encamped upon the fron- 
tiers say that they are to march upon Paris to stifle so- 
cialism; and to avail myself of the language of one of 
the defenders of this very project, it is a law presented to 
you on the sword’s point of the foreigner. It will not be 
voted by a French Assembly.” (Applauses from the Left ; 
agitation on the Right.) 

M. Turexs commenced by disclaiming any intention 
of reprisals, and immediately proceeded to accuse his 
opponents of demagoguism, hypocrisy, and falsehood. 
It was said that the law was motived by the elections 
of March and April. That was not exactly, but only 
partially true. Those elections had certainly shown 
the imminent danger of universal suffrage as at pre- 
sent organized. He never attacked his colleagues, 
nor would he pretend to dictate the choice of the de- 
mocracy; but was not M. de Flotte chosen because 
he was an insurgert of June? A second election 
(that of M. Eugéae Sue) had confirmed the spirit of 
this choice. ‘The firet election was the apology of in- 
surrection, the second the apology of socialism. It 
was clear enough trom the two that society was me- 
naced, 


A Voice from the Left: ‘‘ What society ?” 

M. Tuiers: “ That eternal society to which change 
is neither permissible nor possible.” 

A Voice: * The society of Jesus.” 

M. Tuisns: ** Yes! the society of Jesus—( Sensation), 
You shall see of what society I speak. In the clubs, the 
preliminary electoral meetings, they attack violently and 
shamelessly the eternal laws of society.”’ 

M. Napaup: “ Never!” 

‘The Presipent: ‘“ M. Nadaud,I call you to order.’’ 
(Numerous exclamations on the Left.) 

M. Tuieks: “I repeat, in the clubs they attack the 


| eternal laws of society, but here they disavow their lan- 


particulars of those cases as before detailed, and, turther, | 


10 appeal has been discovered to have been made to the 
convocation. Under these circumstances, we have every 
reason to conelude that further discussion will not fur- 
nish additional information or light upon the subject; 
and passing by any other question to which the applica- 
tion might be subject, aid founding our decision simply 
on the construction of these particular and ancient 
statutes as supported by the usage in the only instances 
of appeals in matters touching the Crown, known to have 


| occurred since they pass: d, we think that it would not be 


consistent with the due discharge of our duty, but would 
only tend to prolong an useless litigation, to grant any 
rule. The judgment of the court, therefore, is, that 
there be no 1ule in this case.’” Rule refused. 


THE NEW ELECTORAL LAW IN FRANCE. 
The fourth day’s discussion on the Electoral Law 
(May 24) was opened by M, ne Grestavp, who in- 
sisted that the Assembly had a right to modify the 
electoral law which fix.d the necessary period of 
domicile ; and that such modification was no vivla- 


| tion of the C mstitution. 


M. Jutes Favxe would not con-ider the project 
of the law as an isolated act, but as an audacious step 
on the counter-revolutionary way in which power 
was engaged, and which, if persevered in, would con- 
duct France to a catastrophe. The gravity of the 
danger forbade him to wrap his thoughts in the mere 
conventional phrases of ** Parliamentary language.” 
The worst clouds which had weighed over them at 
the commencement of the discussion were past; they 
could say boldly that there would be no sedition— 
the law had failed in its effect: but though the chief 
danger had disappeared, it was not the less important 
that the right should be maintained, that they should 
protest in the face of their adversaries. M. Favre 
then contrasted the calm and logical character of the 
Opposition made to the measure with the empty dog- 
matisms and insolence ot the majority.’ Arguments 
had been replied to by sarcasms. He proceeded to 
show that the language held by Ministers, when they 
spoke of their respect for the Constitution, was pre- 
cisely similar to the language of the Ministers in 





guage. 
ruption.) 

A Voice on the Left: “It is your language which is 
a falsehood.” —( Order ! order !) 

After a violent altereation, in which the President 
bore his part, M. Thiers proceeded to define the 
three kinds of socialism with which they were me- 
naced :— 

‘The first was agrarian communism. This was not 
much to be dreaded. It was ‘ foolish, impracticable and 
could not even be commenced.’ The second was univer- 
sal association, ‘no less criminal, no less impracticable, 
but which might be attempted.” The third he allowed 
to be ‘innocent,’ but ‘it had the misfortune to be double- 
faced, and what was even more dangerous, it was the in- 
strument of the two others.’ ‘The partisans of this third 
communism demand the accessibility of labour for all, 
meaning by that to place credit within reach of all by 
making capital gratuitous. Capital is an infamy. It 
cannot be given gratuitously by individuals, it must 
therefore be given by the State. Wages are tyrannical. 
To put an end to that they will associate all the work- 
men, who, instead of being slaves in receipt of wages, 
shall be masters and speculators in their tarn. These 
associations will be established by means of what I will 
call the expropriation of moveable and industrial capital, 
There is no other way of defining this system—( Long 
interruption), Well, you ask where is the danger? it is 
notin the agrarian law, but in the detestable economi- 
cal doctrines which for two years have been brought to 
this tribune, the only doctrines declared practicable by 
the men whose socialism is in earnest. If you once had 
a majority you would propose ail your systems, one after 
the ocher, you would come to a general expropriation by 
means of paper money. France must be warned of this. 
Socialism is worth uothing, can end in nothing,’ but 
‘the commencement would ve sufficient to wreck 
France and all society, and it is for that we are 
resolved by all open and irgal means to hinder its 
tuiumph.’ Should they stand with their arms folded in 
the face of such calamities? He asked it of men who 
had never respected the Constitution of auy government 
under which they had lived. ‘If, in presence of thig 


I call that falsehood and hypocrisy.’’—(Jnter- 


| danger we had imitated your conduct and torn the Con- 


stitution, should we be more blamabie than you?’ And 
would they not have had motives? A great part of the 
country had reproached them for halting before the legal 
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obstacles which had been created by ‘men who had Christ to a mountain, and promising him all the | test; he is ially instructed to enter on no expla. 


formed a government without consulting the country, | 
men who had never respected any law, who had taken 


the most artificial pains to enchain the future so that no | i+, « \ountain.” 


kingdoms of the earth in return for an acknowledg- 
ment of his power: that is what Socialism does on 
He denied that the new law 


amelioration could be introduced.’” (Prolonged inter-| 4.14 restrict the right of the suffrage; it would 


zon.) 
A Voice: ‘ You ought not to hear such words.” 
AnoTHER Voice: “It is a fal d.” (Prol 





tumult. ) 
M. Turers (to the Left): “ Try to violate the law; 


only restrain its exercise. (General and prolonged 


ged | laughter.) The men who would be excluded from 


the suffrage would be those rolling workmen who 


| know no God, and who live in debauchery and pros- 


try it, and you shail see if we will not do it. (Marked | titution. 


sensation ) But they had determined to remain faithful 


After rejecting certain amendments, the Assembly 


to the Constitution (whisperings on the Left), because it | adopted the Ist article of the bill. 


was the ‘rdle’ of their party ‘to live with every go- | 


. Pizrrre Lerovx commenced the discussion on 


vernment.’ They had been very scrupulous. They had the sixth day, but his speech was continually inter- 
not dreamed of altering the electoral age, because ‘the | rupted by the party of order. He endeavoured to de- 
text of the Constitution was opposed’ to such alteration; | fend Socialism from the attacks of M. Thiers and others, 
they had not reéstablished the two stages of voting, be- | but was prevented from doing so by the President, on 


cause the word direct was in the Constitution. They had | 
stuck to the text. But there was no word in the Consti- 

tution forbidding them to avail themselves of the 
guarantee of three years’ residence. And ‘ whatever | 
was not forbidden was permitted.’” (Interruption.) } 

Many Voices: “ And universal! universal! That | 
is in the text?”’ (Prolonged agitation.) 

M. TureRrs went on to justify the means they were 
adopting to “‘choose”’ the citizens upon whom they 
would “ confer the right” of the suffrage. “ It was true | 
there would be 4,500,000 electors not complying wich the 
terms of the new law; but that number would be les- 
sened by the vote being accorded to the army, to do- 
mestic servants, &c. Those who would be excluded 
would be principally workmen who travelled from town 
to town for employment,—‘ vagabonds who ran from the 
workroom to the wineshop, the vile multitude:’ ‘ that 
multitude which had assassinated Bailly, which had 
applauded the punishment of the Girondins (which was 
a crime), and, later, the merited punishment of Robes- 
pierre, that multitude which had prostrated themselves 
at the feet of the great conqueror of modern times, and 
who, in 1815, put a rope round his statue.” (Triple 
salvo of appiauses from the Right.) 

Voices PRoM THE LerFT: 
Royalists.” 

M. Narorgeon Bonaparte here claimed to speak, 
but M.Thiers refused to give way, not caring “‘ to see 
a man who bore an illustrious name sustaining such 
opinions in a French Assembly.’’ M. Bonaparte 

rsisted, and was called to order by the President. 

e still persisted, however, in the midst of a tre- 
mendous uproar and confusion, and, being censured 
by the Assembly, obtained the right of speaking in 
his justification :— 


M. Napo.eon Bonaparte: ‘M. Thiers has said 
that it was people who tied a rope to the neck of 
the statue of Napoleon, to drag it in the mud. Iam 
astonished that M. Thiers, so renowned an historian, 
does not know that this was done by the Royaliste— 
(Long and tumultuous interruption from the Right, 
applause on the Left.) Yes, the Royalists, with their 
friends the Cossacks. The first among these men was 
M. de Maubreuil. Since,” continued ML Bonaparte, ‘“‘ I 
am reminded of that fata! period of Waterloo, I put this 
question to you. In face of those memories, is it there 
(pointing to the Right) or there (the Left) that I should 
place myself? 1 sit where I ought, defending the 
people. I had to choose between the conquerors and the 
conquered of Waterloo; I have preferred to place myself 
by tne side of the conquered.” 


M. Tuers resumed his speech, and, after some 
further attacks upon the Mountain, concluded 
thus :— 


“Yes, the Government has taken its precautions; 
yes, the army is ready to do its duty; yes, it has ener- 
getic and devoted chiefs; yes, all that is ready “oe do 
not persevere in your wisdom. ‘There is more. In this 
unhappy society, where the father sees his children’s 
bread perish in his hands, under the menaces of insur- 
rection, these sad words are heard—Since blood must 
some day flow on their account, let it be rather now than 
later. But there is no provocation in that; it is a cry of 
despair, the cry of a society at bay. It is the most 
bloody of the accusations against those who have re- 
duced society to this terrible situation.” (Reiterated 
applause from the Right.) 





“ They were the 


M. pz Fiortre resumed the discussion on Saturday, 
and defended the elections of March and April. He 
denied that he was the representative of insurrection ; 
he was there to represent the popular cry for justive, 
the people’s demand that those men should be judged 
who had been condemned without trial. He was 
sent to protest against this suspension of justice 
against the prolongation of such an exceptionable 
state. M. de Flotte reviewed the position of the 
country. He did not dare to say that the majority 
of the country was with him or his party. But 
neither was it with M, Thiers, but certainly against 
him. In most times the majority of a country is 
content with a slow progress, sharing neither the 
ardent desires of the men of the future nor the 
regrets and fears of those who would maintain the 
past. Between those two irreconcilable parties the 
constitution stands as mediator. If they destroy 
that, the | must choose between the two ex- 
tremes. ey are already passing to the Socialist 
party. The calm and reasonable character of 

. de Flotte’s speech compelled applause even from 
the Right. 

M. Grévy followed on the same side. 

M. Léon Favouge referred to that page of the 
Gospel in which Satan is described as transporting 





the ground that the general discussion was closed. On 
the demand of the President, the majority decided that 
M. Leroux should be no longer allowed to speak. 

M. Dupont (de Bussac) pointed out the classes who 
would be disfranchised by the newlaw. A young man, 
qualified by residence in his father’s house, would be 
disqualified for three years if he removed to another 
canton when he married. A young man leaving his 
father’s house in search of work would be similarly dis- 
franchised. Workmen changing their masters would 
suffer the same penalty. Soldiers on their return home 
from their conscriptions would have to wait three years 
before they would have their rights of citizenship. And 
every one who changed his abode from one canton to 
another in April, 1849, would so lose his right of voting 
in the elections of 1852, and be disfranchised till the 
general elections of 1856. 

M. Léon Faucuer and M. pe Vatimesnit (an old 
Minister of Charles X.) answered by invectives 
against the Socialists. The various amendments 
were then rejected, some even unheard, and the 
Assembly adopted the 2nd article of the bill, that 
fixing three years’ residence as the electoral quali- 
fication, 

The debate on Tuesday was but a long and stormy 
effort of General Lamoriciére, and others of the “* mo- 
derate ’’ Republican party against the less important 
provisions of the law. The majority, however, were 
determined to admit of no alteration, and gave fre- 
quent intimations of their impatience of further dis- 
cussion. 

The most noticeable part of Wednesday's pro- 
ceedings was the declaration of M. de La Roche- 
jaquelin of his determination to vote against the 
bill: — 

“The bill, I firmly believe, will violate the constitu- 
tion. (Applause on the Left.) Not that I approve of the 
constitution—I look on it as detestable (loud laughter 
onthe Right); but that is no reason why I approve of its 
being violated.” 

The third article, determining the domicile, was 
then carried by a majority of 232, the numbers being 
—for the article, 410; against it, 178. The main 
portion of the bill being now disposed of, the re- 
mainder will most likely pass without serious oppo- 
sition. 





ITALY. 


On the 17th of May M. Ercole, a Roman, the 
secretary of Mr. Freeborn, the British Consul, had 
his home forcibly entered and ransacked by the papal 
police, in search of political pamphlets or new testa- 
ments. The same night a band of ten carabineers 
broke into the house of Signor Bonfigli, formerly 
tutor in the Throgmorton family, and late under- 
secretary of state, rummaged his books and papers, 
and carried off many English works, Macchiavelli’s 
Florentine History and a volume of Punch. In a 
chemist’s shop, Piazza Maddelina, seven doctors were 
listening to a letter which one of them had received, 
when a spy through the shop window, deeming their 
attitude suspicious, ran for the police, and had the 
whole party in prison in ten minutes. A simple 
police order is now enough to banish any citizen, 
Vannini, the Tuscan cow-merchant, is ordered off to 
Florence from his milk-shop in the Piazza di Spagna. 
The other day, twenty or thirty sbirri passed through 
the whole length of the Corso, confiscating all the 
red cloth caps of every kind in the hatters’ shops. 
This is the restoration of *‘ order’’ under Pio Nono. 

In virtue of the convention concluded between 
Austria and Tuscany, Austria will garrison Tuscany 
with 14,000 men, for so long as she may consider it 
necessary. The Grand Duke is about to visit Venice, 
to escape the tirst unpopularity of this measure. 

The Turin papers of the 24th of May announce 
that Monsignor Franzoni, Archbishop of Turin was 
on the previous day found guily of resistance to the 
laws of the state. The jury was unanimous, and the 
court sentenced the Archbishop to a month’s impri- 
sonment and a fine of 500f. 


GERMANY. 

The congress at Frankfort remains in the atti- 
tude of expectation waiting for the arrival of more 
plenipotentiaries. ‘The instructions given to the 
Prussian plenipotentiary, Herr Mathis, are to protest 
against the convocation in the form employed by 
Austria against the presidial authority claimed by 
Austria; in fact, he is to do nothing else but pro- 





nations or discussions. 

The New German Gazette of the 23d of May 
a terrible account of the increasing dearness of food 
in Vienna. The harvest prospects are very bad, 

The national debt of Austria amounts tp 
1,158,000,000 Rhenish florins, or £115,800,000, The 
expenditure of last year exceeded the income by 
140,000,000! 

It appears from the official list that the Russia, 
auxiliary troops employed in Hungary amounted tp 
270,000, and in Transylvania to 36,000 men, 93,000 
horses were employed in the cavalry and arti] 
service and for the conveyance of baggage, &e, The 
charge for maintaining these troops and their horse, 
on the Austrian territories amounts to 3,600,000 gil. 
ver roubles, or about £600,000, 

The Vienna Gazette gives an account of a tumult jn 
the garrison of the newly-recruited Honveds, which 
partes interested are endeavouring to hush up. 
A young Honved, a Hungarian nobleman, who had 
been refused permission by his captain to go to 4 
coffee-house, unable to resist the solicitations of some 
corporal, who promised to be responsible for thig 
petty insubordination, quitted the barracks, The 
captain, upon this, gave orders that he should be 
flogged upon his return, The corporals refused to 
carry out the sentence, and a corporal of the Haynay 
Regiment of Infantry was summoned from another 
barrack ; but he had inflicted only a few blows when 
the young nobleman sank down in a fit of apoplexy, 
The Honveds rushed upon the captain and put him 
to death, 

Telegraphic advices from Vienna announce the 
return of the Emperor on the 22nd of May. 

The Prince of Prussia was to leave Berlin for 
Warsaw on the 26th of May, to meet the Emperor 
of Russia. The Russian ambassador had already 
left for the same purpose. The E:wperor is expected 
at Warsaw on the 26th or 27th. The King of Saxony 
will not go to meet him. 

The Prussian Government is expediting its mili- 
tary preparations. Large purchases of horses for 
the artillery have been made, the calling in of the 
recruits has been hastened, the landwehr has been 
summoned unusually early, and preparations have 
been generally made, so that within a week 140,000 
men, fully equipped, can be transported to any part 
of the Prussian dominions. It is said that this is in 
consequence of intimations from Austria, and that a 
secret treaty has been concluded between Austria 
and Saxony. 

The military convention concluded between Prussia 
and Mecklenburgh-Schwerin on the 22nd of May, 
1849, is now practically carried out. ‘The troops of 
the Grand Duchy have been attached to the 7th 
division of the Prussian army. 

The preliminary congress for discussing the pro- 
posal to be made by Prussia at the forthcoming con- 
gress of the Zollverein, for alterations in its tariff, has 
concluded its deliberations, The propositions of the 
Minister of Finance have been agreed to almost 
without a debate. Not a single concession has been 
made to the Free-Traders. A protest which they 
desired to append to the protocol has been rejected 
by the majority. 

The intervention of Prussia in the Grand Duchy 
of Baden cost 3,000,000 thalers, or rather more than 
£400,000, 

The German patriot Hecker, who was concerned 
in the Baden insurrection in April, 1848, has been 
cited to appear before the Court at Manheim on the 
Ist of June, to defend an action for 479,000 florins, 
brought against him by the Government on account 
of his share in the insurrection, 


THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE KING 
OF PRUSSIA. 

The King of Prussia seems to have had a narrow 
escape. The bullet grazed his breast, and glanced 
off to the lower part of the right arm, where it in- 
flicted a flesh wound. The wound, however, is not 
dangerous, : 

Max. Sefeloge, the man who fired the pistol, is 
thirty-one years of age, and was lately a Sergeant 0 
Artillery. He had been some months ago decidedly 
deranged, and had been in the hospital of Spandau, 
but come out uncured. Since that time he has beet 
allowed to lodge in the barracks, retaining his uml- 
form and receiving an invalid’s pension; but his 
conduct continued to evince the derangement of his 
faculties. He imagined that he was the inventor of 
gun-cotton; and he had a plan for founding a colony 
in concert with the Bey of ‘unis, concerning which 
he has addressed many petitions to the King. Of 
course they were not answered; and it is sup) 
that he was irritated by this neglect. It was under 
cover of presenting a new petition that he made the 
attempt on the King’s life. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted absence of all 
political motive, several arrests have been made by 
the indefatigable and incorrigible police. 





AMERICA. 
The committee of thirteen, for the conciliation of 
the disputes on slayery, has reported to the Senale 
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Clay. They are unanimously of opinion 
cons hr ow be formed out of Texas, a that 
these should be admitted to the Union without any 
objection on account of their exclusion or adoption of 
slavery; that the admission of California to the 
Union should be consented to, territorial Governments 
to be at the same time provided for Utah and New 
Mexico, without allusion to the prohibition of slavery, 
leaving that, or its adoption, to depend on the will of 
the inhabitants of those territories ; and that slavery 
ought not to be abolished in Columbia, though a ma- 
jority are for suppressing the slave trade within 
that district, upon the model of the law lately en- 
forced in Maryland. ; 

The report also recommends certain measures for 
carrying into effect the provisions of the constitution 
gelative to the recovery of fugitive slaves; and pro- 

es a settlement of the Western boundary of Texas, 
fy cancelling (for an indemnity) her claim to any 
portion of New Mexico. The indemnity, it is ex- 
pected, will range between 6,000,000 and 10,000,000 

liars. 
“The bill has been twice readin the Senate. It was 
coldly received by those of ultra opinions from all 
sections of the country, and even among the framers 
of it, some of the wisest entertain no hope of a gvod 
result being produced. Should it pass the Senate by 
a trifling majority only, its defeat in the House of 
Representatives would be certain. 

Another expedition has been formed for the inva- 
sion of Cuba. From 4000 to 6000 men are said to 





have volunteered, commanded by General Quitman, 
formerly an officer in the Mexican war, and Governor 
of Mississippi, and by Senor Lopez, the Cuba insur- 
rectionist. ‘The vessels have sailed at different times 
and for different destinations, some ostensibly for 
Chagres, but where the rendezvous is to be is a pro- 
found secret. ‘Two or three vessels have sailed from 
New Orleans, one with 300 men on board, The ex- 
peditionists seem to be well supplied both with money | 
andarms, Several of the leading men ofthe Southern 
States favour the enterprise, and have subscribed 
money. 

The accounts of the ravages of the cholera in many | 
of the western states continue to be very alarming. 

The Canadian Partiament was opened by Lord | 
Elgin on the 14th of May, at Toronto. He delivered 
his speech in English and French to a full house, 
sixty members being present, amongst them Mr, 
Papineau, Mr. Lafontaine, and Sir Allan M’Nab. 
The speech was well received. The Governor sta ed 
that Canadian securities were in better demand; that 
reciprocal trade with the United States was delayed 
by the want of action on the part of Congress; that 
cheap and unifirm rates of postages were required ; | 
that public feeling was becoming opposed to capit: 1 
punishment ; that the Chancery practice of Canada re- 
quired improving ; thatimproved assessment and jury | 
laws, and cheaper courts of justice were r quired. | 
He asserted that the annexation movement was be- 
coming unpopular in Canada, and that neither the 
cause nor its advocates would be countenanced in | 
“ manner whatever by the Government. 

Notices have been given of the following bills, by 
members :—A bill to furbid the proscription of officers 
of the Government on political grounds; to substi 
tute for the Council an Elective Senate; to abolish 
the endowment of the clergy; to abolish the Courts 
of Chancery ; to abulish the law of primogenitue. 





ETHNOLOGICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL 
CURIOSITIES. 

The arrival of General Jung Bahadoor Koorman 
Ranagee, Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief 
of the kingdom of Nepaul, accompanied by a suite of 
twenty-four persons, some of them of distinguished 
rank, appears to have caused a great sensation at 
Southampton, where they landed from the Ripon 
steamer, on Saturday morning. As the General and 
his suite profess the religion of Buddhism ; and hold 
strict notions respecting their religion, diet, and 
ablutions, counting it sinful to have their food, | 
or the vessels which contain it, touched by Chris- | 
tians, they were compelied to engage the whole of | 
the fore-cabins and saloons of the Ripon, in which | 
they fitted up a cooking apparatus, in a large square | 
box made of planks and paddle floats, filled with | 
mtd and sand. The fuel they used was charcoal. | 
Their principal food on board was poultry, kids, 
eggs, rice, and vegetables. At each port they | 
touched at they took in what water they required. 
The General is described as being a handsome and | 
Most intelligent man, about thirty-two years of age, 
very dark, with long jet black hair. 

. ““ He left the ship soon after nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to go to the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s | 
offices, just outside the dock gates. On walking from 

é ship, his excellency was preceded by one of the 
thiefs of his suite, and followed by a number of other 
chiefs. Such a strange and gorgeous sight is seldom 
Witnessed. There were fourteen or fifteen princely 
Personages, evidently from a refined and highly civilized 
state on the borders of the Himalayan range, with most 
strange but handsome countenances, clothed in dresses 
of elegant and costly workmanship. Many of their head- 

esses, when the sun shone on them, were literall 

with brilliants. They were all armed wi 











pistols, mounted, and many of their swords were in 
golden scabbards. 

“The Ambassador declined to go to any Southampton 
hotel unless he could have it entirely to himself. 
This arose from religious scruples, lest any food pre- 
pared for Christians should be mixed with hisown. In 
consequence of this determination, immediate arrange- 
ments were made to enable him and his suite to sleep and 
cook their food at the Peninsular offices during their 
stay in Seuthapton. During the whole of Saturday af- 
ternoon, the Hindoo servants were busy conveying their 
cooking utensils, water pitchers, bedding, rice, and various 
kinds of food from the ship to their temporary abode. A tent 
was formed in a back-yard, where a Nepaulese cooking ap- 
paratus was fitted up. Messengers were employed run- 
ning all over the town purchasing eggs and vegetables. 
The Hindoos refused hen eggs, and preferred the lar- 
ger eggs of ducks and geese. They took a great fancy 
for cauliflower, which is very plentiful at Southampton, 
and purchased an immense quantity of that vegetable. 
They appeared to observe the utmost secresy in Souing 
and eating their food, and were much alarmed lest any 
of the blacks and other persons belonging to the Penin- 
sular Company should observe them. But though so 
secret about their cooking and eating, they appeared to 
be quite indifferent as to who saw them at their extra- 
ordinary ablutions. They wash after they touch anything, 
the washing being more like a religious ceremony than 
for the purpose of cleanliness. Not only the Hindoo 
servants, but some of the chiefs were in the back-yard 
washing themselves almost perpetually. ‘They stripped, 
with the exception of a slight cloth round their loins, 
and washed themselves all over with about half a pint of 
water. The servants of the embassy were oe of 
the lowest caste ; some were meanly and miserably clad 
many of them without shoes, and their clothing formed 
a striking contrast to the magnificent costume of the 
chiefs.” 

The General visits this country as Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the King of Nepaul to the Queen 
of England; he is charged with a complimentary 
letter and costly presents, consisting of the most va- 
luable Nepaulese productions and manufactures, 
worth, it is said, nearly a quarter of a million of 
pounds sterling, from the King to her Majesty. In 
anticipation of the arrival of the Nepaulese Embassy, 
instructions were sent down to the Southampton 
Custom-house authorities, ordering them not to 
search the beggage and presents brought by the Am- 
bassador. On second thoughts, however, it appears 


| that these orders were deemed too liberal, and a 


second notice was forwarded to Southampton, di- 
recting that the presents to her Majesty should not be 
opened, but that a partial examination of the Ambas- 
sador’s baggage should be made. On being informed 


| of this order, the General declared that if any portion 


of his baggage or that ot any of his suite were touched 
he should remain at Southampton and return by the 
next outward Alexandria vessel. This created the 
utmost alarm: telegraphic messages were instantly 
despatched to the Treasury and the Board of Cus- 
toms, and the result was a counter message, ordering 


| everything belonging to the embassy to be passed 


without examination, 
The Ripon brought home a singular collection of 


| beasts and birds from Ethiopia, Abyssinia, and other 
| parts of the world :— 


‘ There was a fine young lion and leopard, a wild hog, 
a pair of pelicans, three eagles, a gazelle, three lynxes, 
two musk cats, a Sahara ibex (a goat with magnificent 
horns), a number of kangaroo rats a little larger than 
English mice, of a very light brown colour, and remark- 
able for the length or their hind as compared with their 
fore legs, several Cashmere goats, a wild cat rather 
larger than a domestic one, marked like a leopard, with a 
beautiful head. There was also a number of venomous 
serpents and gigantic lizards; several of the cobra ca- 
pellas were as big round as a man’s wrist.” 


The beasts, birds, and reptiles were carefully 
tended by several grim, picture-que-looking Arabs 
and Abyssinians; many of the former with large 
grisly beards. Amongst them were two African ser- 
pent charmers :— 


** One of the latter was a lad, a strange, little shri- 
velled-face fellow, who caused much amusement by his 
comic manners, his grotesque dress, and daring handling 
of the beasts and reptiles. In each of his ears were two 
brass bed-curtain rings, his trousers did not reach below 
his knees, and he wore a pair of large Wellington boots. 
His legs and boots appeared like two mahogany posts in 
a pair of leathern buckets. He played with and teased 
the most savage of the beasts and reptiles with the most 


| daring intrepidity; but the most extraordinary perform- 


ances of this youthful charmer were with the venomous 
serpents, at the requestof the Admiralty agent; and for 


the trifling bachsheesh of a silver sixpence, for which he | 


made a profound and slave-like salaam, he exhibited his 
power over the serpent tribe. He took out the cobra ca- 
pellas from a box, fondled with them, kissed their heads 
and mouths, held them in his mouth, irritated them ap- 
parently to madness by scratching them on the back, 
and even suffered them to bite him without experiencing 
any apparent injury. It was a singular sight to see one 
of these serpents irritated standing firmly ou a small 
portion of his tail while the body was forming graceful 
curves, and it was preparing to spring upon the boy with 
its mouth open and its fangs quivering. Although its 
body is perfectly round when it is not irritated, yet when 
it was savage the body for several inches immediately 
below the head would alter its eel-like form, and spread- 
ing out, would become perfectly flat, like the body of a 
plaice or a sole.” 








But the greatest curiosity on board the Ripon was 
the hippopotamus, the first specimen of that huge 
animal ever seen in this country :— 


“ The one brought home in the Ripon is a male 
cimen, in good health, about ten months old, and 500lb, 
weight. Some idea of the magnitude of these beasts 
may be formed when it is considered that they are not 
full grown until they are fifteen years old. This hippo- 
potamus is remarkably gentle and docile, although the 
animal in its wild state 5 considered fierce and stupid. 
It was caught on an island in the Blue Nile, near the 
seventh cataract. It was kept on board in a sta! 
close to which was an iron tank holding 400 gallons of 
fresh water, which was renewed every day, in which it 
bathed three or four times daily, according to the tem- 
perature of the weather. It remained in the bath some- 
times three-quarters of an hour; occasionally it would 
sink beneath the surface of the water, and at other times 
just the upper part of the head and the back would, be 
above the water. It fed on milk and rice, about eig ty 
pints daily of the former, and the latter was consum 
both boiled and raw. A number of cows and goats were 
kept on board the Ripon to supply the milk. Its skin is 
much like that of the rhinoceros—so thick and hard that 
a bullet would scarcely penetrate it. 

“It gets from its bath to its stable by clamberin ty 
means of its fore legs up astep. It is remarkably fi 
of its keeper, an Arab, who talks good English, and the 
beast appears uneasy when the Arab is away. The 
keeper sits by day on a high stool, @ la Turc, in one 
corner of the den, and uses a small stick to poke the 
beast about and make him do his bidding. The stable, 
tank, hippopotamus, and keeper were lifted bodily from 
the Ripon and placed on a railway truck. A special 
train on Saturday afternoon conveyed all the birds, 
animals, and pore My with their keepers, to London.” 





EPSOM RACES. 

The gathering on Epsom Downs on the first day, 
Tuesday, was rather below par, the weather beiig 
adverse. The day’s sport was not very remarkabje. 
The racing commenced shortly after two o’clock, and 
finished about five. 

The crowds that went to Epsom on Wednesday— 
the Derby day—were probably greater than ever 
were known before. The rush by railway was 
enormous, and the numbers by the old r were 
beyond reckoning. ‘The first race was for the town 
plate, which was soon over. The race for the Derby 
stakes had an unexpected result :— 


Dersy Stakes of 50 sovs. each, h. ft. for 3-year-olds, 
colts, 8st. 7!b.; fillies, 8st. 2lb.; the second to receive 
100 sovs. out of the stakes, and the winner to pay 100 
sovs. towards the police, and 50 sovs. to the judge. 
Mile and a half. Twenty-three horses started. 

Betting at the Start.—7 to 2 against Clincher, 9 to 2 
against Mildew, 5 to 1 against Bolingbroke, 6 to 1 against 
The Nivger, 12 tol against Pitsford, 16 to 1 against 
Voltigeur, 20 to 1 against Deicoon, 33 to 1 agains! Nut- 
shell, 40 to 1 against The Italian, 40 to 1 against Ghillie 
Callum, 50 to 1 against the Swede, and 1000 to léagainst 
any other. Penang and Deicoon got away together, and, 
with The Nigger, Mildew, The Swede, and Ghillie Callum 
laid up, Voltigeur next, in company with Clincher, cut 
out the work to the mile-post, where Penang died away; 
Deicoon went on with the running at a good pace, fol- 
lowed in rotation by Mildew, The Swede, and The Nig- 
ger, Ghillie Callum, Clincher, and Voltigeur remaining 
in their original positions. They went on thus to the 
road, where Deicoon was beaten, and Mildew took the 
lead, Clincher and The Nigger waiting on him, Ghillie 
Callum and Cariboo next, aud Pitsford, who laid off for 
the first half mile, well up. Mildew was beaten at the 
distance, and Voltigeur and Clincher then singled them- 
selves out, the former taking the lead opposite the stand, 
and running home a very easy winner ”y a length, Pits- 
ford, who came up opposite the stand, beating Clincher 
for the second money by half a length; The Nigger 
fourth, Mildew fifth, and Ghillie Callum sixth. Mavors 
laid forward in the early part of the race, but broke 


| down at the turn, and was not persevered with. The race 


was run in 2 min. 50 sec. 


MR. COBDEN AND CAPTAIN AARON SMITH. 


The following correspondence appeared in the 
Morning Post of Thursday and Friday :-— 


(No. 1.) 
“16, Camden Cottages, Camden-town, 
ay 25, 1850. 


‘“‘ Sir,—My friend Captain Aaron Smith has requested 
me to wait upon you in reference to a speech of yours, 
reported in the Times of yesterday. I shall be glad of 
an appointment for an early hour on Monday next; and 
remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

“ E. GARRETT. 

“To Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., &c., London.” 

(No. 2.) 
‘103, Westbourne-terrace, May 25, 1850. 

“ Sir,--If you wish to make any communication to me 
respecting your friend, Captain Aaron Smith, I request 
that it may be made in writing; and, as you are a 
stranger to me, you will please to be good enough to add 
a reference to some person of respectability, by which I 
may be able to judge how far you are warranted in in- 
terfering in the matter in question, or entitled to any 
further answer from me.—I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, “ RIcHARD COBDEN. 

“EK. Garbett, Esq.” 


(No. 3.) 
“16, Camden Cottages, Camden-town, 


May 28, 1850. 
‘ Sir,—Yours of the 25th only reached me this morn- 
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ing. You request me to make my communication in 
writing in reference to my friend, Captain Aaron Smith, | 
and, making it a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, | 
you request a reference as to my respectability. My | 
reference, then, will be to the secretary of that League, 
of which Richard Cobden was once the head, and of | 
which I was a member. You have availed yourself | 
of the soared ere of the House of pomecee e 
make use of language respecting my friend, Captain 
Aaron Smith, which you pel knew to be false, and 
which you know you dare not have used in any | 
other place, without being certain to receive personal 
chastisement.—I remain, Sir, your very obedient ser- | 


vant “E. GaRBETY. | 
“ Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., &c.” 


(No. 4) 
«103, Westbourne-terrace, May 29, 1850. 

“ Sir,—I will not allow the insulting tone of your 
letter to deter me from offering to do justice to your 
friend, Captain Aaron Smith. You say that my state- 
ment respecting him was false. Disprove that statement, 
and I will retract it in my place in Parliament, with an 
ample apolcgy for the wrong done to his character. If, 
instead of disproving it, you seek to evade the question 
by blustering about ‘ personal chastisement,’ it will afford 
the strongest possible proof that I have not mistaken the 
character of Captain Aaron Smith or his friend. As for 
such threats, I pay my police rate in order that society 
may be protected against ruffianly violence, and am 
obliged to you for the hint. 

‘Do not suppose that I have sought to shelter myself 
behind the privileges of Parliament. If your friend should 
again obtrude his offensive presence upon a respectab'e 
body of philanthropists, as he did at the public meeting 
respecting the Bornean massacre, and should I chance 
to be on the platform, he shall be told to his face all, and 
more than all, that I have said in the House, unless, in 
the meantime, he clears his character by better argu- 
ments than menaces of physical outrage. And I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, “ RicHaRD CoppEN.” 

(No. 5.) 

Mr. Garbett rejoins :— 

“Had you written in the first instance in a different 
spirit, you would have found that the interview I sought 
with you was not intended to intimidate, but to show you 
what the facts in reference to Captain Aaron Smith really 
were; and if I satisfied you that you were in error, 1 
simply wished you to do justice to a calumniated man. 

“You stated in your place in Parliament that my 
friend, Captain Aaron Smith, ‘ was a most atrocious 
pirate,’”’ 

After giving his account of the facts connected 
with the trial and acquittal of Captain Smith on the 
charge of piracy, Mr. Garbett concludes :— 





‘Tam ata loss to understand the concluding para- 
graph of your letter. 

“If parties will call public meetings with the avowed | 
object of casting censures on an absent individual, they 
must submit to the inconvenience of hearing their pro- 
ceedings censured by those who are still fond of the old | 
English maxim of ‘ a fair field and no favour.’ 

** [have the honour to be, Sir, 
‘“* Your very obedient servant, 
“ E. GARBETT. 


| 
“ Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.” | 
7 | 





THE LINCOLN DIVORCE BILL. 


The second reading of the Earl of Lincoln’s Divorce | 
Bill came before the House of Lords, on Tuesday. The 
Earl of Lincoln petitioned to be divorced from his wife, 
the daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, on the ground of | 
her illicit intercourse with Horatio, Lord Walpole, the 
eldest son of the Earl of Orford. Lord and Lady Lin- 
coln were married in 1832. They lived together till Au- | 
gust, 1848, and were the parents of five children, still | 
living, On the 2nd of August, 1848, Lady Lincoln left | 
England for the continent, without consulting her hus- | 
band ; but professedly on the ground of visiting a phy- | 
sician of eminence in Germany, She was a woman of 
very delicate health; and at times had undergone great 
suffering. She proceeded to Baden, where she had some 
relations. Soon afterwards she removed to Ems, not 
very far distant, where in two or three days she met Lord 
Walpole. She remained there for two months, living on 
most intimate terms with him. They had separate hotels, 
but Lord Walpole visited her at all hours. From that | 
place they went to Wiesbaden, where Lady Lincoln 
stayed one night, but Lord Walpo e stayed two or three 
nights. Lord Walpole afterwards went to Basle, and 
Lady Lincoln came svon after. They stayed at the same 
hotel. From Basle they went to Louvaine, from Lou- 
vaine to Geneva, from Geneva to Turin, from Turin to | 
Genoa. They travelled in the same carriage, and alone ; 
and used to take their meals in the same room on the 
road. Sometimes it was a sitting-room, sometimes it was | 
Lord Walpole’s bed room. 

At Genoa Lord Walpole’s servant, going one day into 
their sitting-room without knocking, found Lord Wal- 
pole and Lady Lincoln on the sofa together. From 
Genoa they proceeded to Rome, travelling in the same | 
earriage as far as Civita Vecchia, and thence in separate | 
carriages. Similar arrangements of precaution had been | 
adopted on their entering Genoa At Rome they lodgrd 
at separate hotels, but continued to see each other daily 
at all hours. When they reached Rome there were ap- 
pearances of pregnancy in Lady Lincoln; and in the 
course of two or three months, Lord Walpole took apart- 
ments for her in a retired situation at Frascati, where 
she lived, and where Lord Walpole continued to visit her 
on terms of the closest intimacy. At that time, and 
when her pregnancy had become apparent, Lady Lincoin | 
dismissed her servant, Poligni; Lord Walpole having 
also dismissed his servant. From Rome, it appeared, 
they went to Naples, but, in conséquence of their having 
taken new servants, all trace of them was lost for some | 





weeks, but they were afterwards found living in the Villa 
Mancini, on the Lake of Como, where the lady went by 
the name of Mrs, Lawrence, and Lord Walpole was an 
inmate in the house. Though they passed as brother 
and sister, it was evident that they lived together on a 
different footing—he being a nightly visitor to her private 
apartments. At the Villa Mancini they continued up to 
the end of July, when rumours of their conduct 
reaching the ears of Lord Lincoln, Mr. Gladstone, 
M.P., who was intimate both with Lord and Lady 
Lincoln, repaired to Italy to find out if possible where 
Lady Lincoln was, and to induce her to return home. 
After seeking traces of her in vain at Naples and Rome, 
Mr. Gladstone was directed to Como, where he heard 


who he had reason to think was Lady Lineoln. 


returned on the ground that ‘‘ Mrs. Lawrence did not 
know Mr. Gladstone.” He then enclosed his card to 
Lady Lincoln, and it was again returned on the ground 
that ‘Mrs. Lawrence did not koow the Countess of 
Lincoln.” The same night Lord Walpole and the lady 
left the Villa Mancini and went to Verona. Lord Lin- 
coln then dispatched Mr. Rafaell, a solicitor, and a con- 





Kensington, on the 2lst of May, by kicking herwiclaa 


on the head, 
slaughter. 
The neighbourhood of Pwllheli, Carnarvon, “ed 


has been committed for trial for man. 





in a state of considerable excitement, in con y 
the discovery of the body of a female child, Ine Ine 
field, in the parish of Llanaelhaian. The mother 
was arrested on the coroner’s warrant, is about t 
four years of age, and a native of Llangian, which 
bourhood she had quitted fur many years, and Subse. 
quently lived in the vicinity of Carnarvon, until she be. 
came pregnant, when she was admitted to the C 

workhouse to give birth to the child. Abouta f 


| ago, a family wanting a wet nurse, the prisoner was hj 


| that a lady was living under the name of “ Mrs. Law- | 
| rence,” 
| He sent in his card to her as Mrs. Lawrence, but it was 


fidential servant named Esmond, who knew Lady Lincoln, | 
to ascertain if Mrs. Lawrence and Lady Lincola were one | 


and the same person. 
month of July, 1849, Lady Lincoln was far advanced in 
pregnancy. Mr. Rafaell and Esmond arrived at Verona 
on the 8th of September, and they proceeded to the hotel, 
the Torre di Lordra, where they ascertained that a lady 
was living in retirement, with a nurse, an intant of a few 
weeks old, and a female attendant. It was afterwards 
ascertained by Esmond that this lady was Lady Lin- 
coln, and that she had been brought to bed at Verona; 
though of that he had no distinct evidence beyond this :~ 
the fact that she was far advanced in pregnancy when 
she left the Villa Mancini, and that she was found at 
Verona with a child of a few weeks old, and she herself 
so far recovered that she was nearly able to go out. 

The identity of Lady Lincoln and “‘ Mrs. Lawrence” was 
proved by Esmond, who not only saw her at Verona, but 
also some little while afterwards at Nice. He met her 
there when he was walking with a person named T'ren- 
conalee, who at i 
rence, with whom I lived at Villa Mancini.” The land 
lord of the hotel at which the Countess was staying, 
only knew her by the name of Lawrence; and it 
was also proved that at Ems, carpet bags with the 
name of Lawrence upon them had been noticed 
in Lady Lincoln’s apartment. A certificate of the 
baptism of the child was obtained. It was to the 
effect that the priest had baptized the child privately at 
the hotel by the name of Horatio, and that the landlord, 
who stood godfather, declared the name of the child’s 
father was Horace Lawrence, and the mother’s name 
was Susan. 

It was also proved that no communication had taken 
place between the earl and countess since Lady Lincola 
had left England in August, 1848, she not having re- 
turned, and Lord Lincoln not having quitted England 
between that period and August, 1849. 

No opposition was made to the application for divorce ; 


| and their lordships considering the adultery fully proved, 


the bill was read a second time. The bill contained no 
clause for bastardizing the child; that being left for 
future proceedings. 


MURDERS. 


When they left Como, in the | 


she stating that she had some relatives in Lleyn w : 
willing to take her child. After being at he oe 
tion on trial and approved, she was permitted to a 
herself in order to take her own infant to Lleyn, Shp 
was seen by some of her acquaintances rather early on 
the following morning, which caused some surmise ag to 
where she had left the child, it being observed that she 
had not had sufficient time to have carried it, as she had 
said, six or seven miles beyond Pwllheli. The prisoner 
refrained from making any statement, and was comm 

to the county gaol at Carnarvon, to take her trial at the 
next assizes. 

On Monday evening a man of the name of Samuel 
Law was killed in a beer house, at Sim’s-croft, Sheffield 
A quarrel arose out of his refusing to pay for some beer 
which he had ordered, when one of four young men who 
had been taunting him got upon a table, swearing that 
he would “‘ jump Law’s entrails out.” He immediately 
leaped with all his weight upon Law’s breast, the sud. 
deuness and force of the contusion causing the blood t 
gush from the prostrate man’s mouth and nostrils, and 
imparting sucha shock to his entire system that he died 
almostinstantly, without uttering a wora 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The accounts from Osborne speak of the Queen and 
the other members of the Royal Family as taking daily 
exercise in the park ard grounds of that beautify] 


| marine retirement. 


once said —‘ That is Madame Law- | 


| 
An appalling murder has been committed at Ballaugh, 


in the Isle of Man, bya man named Corlett. A boy of 
ten years old had been sent to the house where Corlett 
resided to borrow a gorse hack, when he, without the 


| least provocation, seized the weapon, and thrust it 


through the boy’s eyes. Drawing out the instrument, 
he repeated the blow, fracturing the skull, and killing 
the lad outright. Corlett at once surrendered himselt ; 
but showed no symptoms either of contrition or alarm, 
A coroner’s inquest was held, and the prisoner was com- 
mitted to Castle Rushen. Since he has been in gaol he 
has spoken freely of the horrid affair, says that he had 
no enmity against the boy, but he was longing to be 
hung. Upon all other subjects he appears quite ra- 
tional; but, when speaking of hanging, he is in an 


ecstacy of delight that such an end awaits him.—Mona 


Herald. 

A verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder” has been returned 
against Ann Goodall, aged twenty-three, the daughter 
of some labouring people, for destroying her child, at 
Farehan. She had lett her service on account of its 
being discovered that she was with child. She was re- 
turning home by the carrier’s cart, and about two miles 
from Fareham got down, and was soon afterwards ob- 
served by a labouring man, who saw her sitting by the 
road-side, and heard the faint ery of a child, which was 
in her lap and covered by her gown, He walked on, but 
soon returned to the place, and was induced to make a 
search: it resulted in the discovery of a child, which was 
then alive, in a wheat field near the spot where the 
woman had been sitting. The infant was taken to the 
union-house, where it died a quarter of an huur after it 
was brought in. The child’s face was terribly eut and 
bruised. ‘There was a fracture of the skull extending 
from the right ear upwards over the top of the head and 
half way down on the left side. 

A woman named Seaborn, the wife of a mechanic, 
living on Primrose-hill, destroyed herself and one of her 
children, on Monday, in consequence of jealousy. She 
imagined her husband was goue to visit a young woman 


| of his acquaintance, and during his absence she flung 


herself and her infant into a well. Two elder children 
were in the cottage; one of them found its way to a 
public-house where the father was drinking, and brought 
him home. Life was extinct before the bodies could be 
extricated. 

Patrick Barry, charged with having killed his wife at 


The Queen's visit to Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the 
family of Sutherland, is again postponed. Her Majesty 
is not expected there this season. ‘The reports to the 
contrary, recently circulated by some of our contem 
poraries, had no better authority than vague rumour— 
Inverness Courier. 

In stating that the Queen and Prince Albert have ex- 
tended their patronage to the Cork regatta, the Cork 
Examiner adds, it is not unlikely that her Majesty maj 
honour the Duke of Devonshire’s seat at Lismore a 
her presence early in August. 

The Duchess of Kent, with the Prince of Leiningen, 
left Osborne at noon on Saturday, came up to Porte 
mouth in the Fairy, royal yacht, and landed at the Cle 
rence Yard, where she was received by the usual naval 
and military authorities. At half-past one her Royal 
Highness and suite left by special train for London, 

‘The Duchess of Kent is expected to arrive at the Castle 
of Aberzeldie (a lease of which she has taken) about 
the end of June. When her Majesty arrives at Bab 
moral, she will be in the immediate neighbourhood of 
her mother, the two royal residences being at no great 
distance apart.— Aberdeen Journal. 


Lord Gough has purchased by private contract the 
castle, demesne, and estate of hillymoon, the property 
of Colonel Stewart, and is about to become a resident in 
Ulster. 

A royal sign manual warrant has just heen issued, 
granting a pension of £25 a-year to Mrs. Harriet Wag- 
horn, widow of the late Leutenant Thomas Waghom, 
‘in consideration of the eminent services of her late 
husband.” 

Among the deaths announced this week is that of Miss 
Jane Porter, authoress of ‘ Thaddeus of Warsa®,” 
“« The Scottish Chiefs,” ‘ Pastor’s Fireside,” &c. She 
died at the residence of her brother, Dr. W. O, Porter, 
of Bristol, on Thursday week, from a second attack of 
pulmonary apoplexy. She was in her seventy-fourth 
year, and maintained the vigour of her intellect and het 
habitual cheerfulness of disposition till the close of life. 

The Queen has appointed the Reverend Thomas Gar- 


_nier, chaplain of the House of Commons, to the living of 


Trinity, Marylebone, vacant by the promotion of the 
Reverend Gilbert Elliot to the deanery of Bristol. 

A selection of books from the valuable library of M. 
Guizot were sold by auction on Friday and Saturday. 

‘The students of the East India College, at Haileybury, 
have presented their late dean, the Reverend James 
Jeremie, D.D., who hos been elected Regius Professor 
at Cambridge, with a beautiful clock, surmounted uh 
magnificent bronze statuette of Michael Angelo in fs 
studio, and supported by a pedestal enriched with 
medieval mouldings in ormolu, and bronze caryatides, 
as a testimonial of their regard. 

The Patrie, giving an account of the dinner at London 
given by the Coldstream Guards, says: ‘ The Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duke of Wellington, the Minister of Wat 
and other illustrious personages were prcomnt at this 
dinner, when the most loyal toasts were « runk. Bebind 
the chairman was the portrait of Monck, bought by the 
regiment, and bearing this inscription: ‘ General George 
Monck, Duke of Albemarle, first colonel of the regiment 
of the Coldstream Guards.’ England has reason 
remember his honour and fidelity.” 

The Limerick Chronicle says that General de la Hitte, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, is married to the 
grand-daughter of a Limerick lady, “ the incomparably 
beautiful Jane Harold, the nonpareil of her time, who 
married Mr, Cotter a Cork gentleman.” 

General Cabrera was married on ihe yer: B ne 
Marianne Catherine Richards, only child and heiress 

; 
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pores 
rt Vaughan Richards, Esq, The ceremony | 
og ween les at the Roman Catholic Chapel in | 
Spanish-place, Manchester-square, by the Reverend 
Pierre Mailley; and subsequently at St. George's, | 
Hanover-square, by the Reverend Temple Frere, canon 
of Westminster. At the Catholic ceremony the General 
was supported by the Infante Don Juan of Spain (brother 
of the Conde Montemolin.) Lord John M anners, M.P., 
officiated as the bridegroom’s “ best friend” at St. 
George’s Church. The bride, it is said, has a fortune of 
£25,000 a-year.— Globe. ‘ 
The Marquis de Talaru, of France, who has just died, 
has left a large fortune. Having no direct heirs, he has 
distributed his property in a very generous manner. Out 
of four millions which he possessed, he has bequeathed 
9,000,000. to the Count de Chambord, and another large | 
jum to the Prince de Robecq, Gaston de Montmorency, | 
saying in the will that the sum was intended to pay the 
debts which M. de Montmorency had contracted in doing 


The friends of Father Mathew in Mobile have pre- | 
sented him with a purse containing 270 dollars. In his 
reply to their address he says that “the gift was most 
timely, his pecuniary resources being exhausted, and the | 
fear of weakening his influence in the cause of tempe- | 
ranee ceterring him from making an appeal to defray the 
expenditure of his mission.”’ 

Carlini, the celebrated astronomer and director of 
the Observatory at Milan, announces in 4 letter tothe | 
Milan Gazette, that he has succeeded in obtaining three 
observations of a new comet (discovered by Mr. Petersen 
on the Ist of May) on the llth, 12th, and 13th. 

Application having been made to Marshal Haynau to | 

rmit Kossuth’s children to join their parents in Asia | 
ftinor, the petition was granted, and Madame de Rut- 
kay, their aunt, and their tutor, will accompany the | 
young people on their weary pilgrimage. The Pesth | 
correspondent of Lioyd relates that Haynau, having sent 
for the children, addressed the youngerin German. The | 
reply was in the Hungarian language. On seeing that 
the Commander-in-Chief did not understand him, the boy 
spoke French, remarking that every general must cer- 
tainly understand that language. Kossuth’s offspring 
could not be induced to utter a single word in German. 

A letter from Dessau announces the commission of a 
brutal act of profanation perpetrated upon the last re- 
mains of her late Royal Highness the Duchess of Anhalt 
Dessau. It appears that some miscreants broke into the 
family vault in the church of Tessnitz, burst open the 
coffin, and divested the mouldering body of its last vest- | 
ments. 


The Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress gave a public 
dinner to the Judges on Tuesday, ona still more splendid 
scale than usual. About 360 guests sat down to dinner, 

The ancient ceremony of churching the judges, which 
takes place twice a year, on the first Sunaay in Easter 
and Trinity Terms, was observed at St. Paul’s Cathedral, | 
on Sunday. At three o'clock the City Marshal met the 
judges at Temple-bar, and escorted them to the cathe- 
dral, where they were met by the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation. ‘The judges present were Sir Thomas 
Wilde, Sir Frederick Pollock, Sir J. T. Coleridge, Sir 
C. Cresswell, Sir William Erle, Sir T. J. Platt, ana Sir 
Edward Vaughan Williams. A large crowd was at- | 
tracted to St. Paul’s by the ceremony. 

The freedom of the city of London was presented to | 
Lord Gough, at a Court of Common Council, on Thurs- 
day. In the evening a banquet was given to him at the | 
Mansion-house. Nearly three hundred guests were pre- 
sent, all of whom were in full court dress. 

On Wednesday the annual meeting of the National | 
Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles 
of the Established Church, was held at the central 
school, Westminster. The chair was occupied on the 
occasion by the Archbishop of Canterbury; and on the 
right and left of his grace were the Archbishop of York; | 
the Bishops of Exeter, Oxford, Worcester, Lichfield, } 
Salisbury, St. Asaph, Chichester, Gloucester and Bristol ; 
the Earlof Harrowby, Lord Rede<dale, Lord J. Manners, | 
M.P., Mr. Page Wood, M.P., Mr. Hope, M.P., and of 

| 
| 


Yery numerous body of the clergy of the Church of | 
England on the platform and in the room. From the | 
report read by the secretary, it appears that accommoda- 
tion for 15,863 scholars was provided, and during the last 
twelve months, eighty teachers’ residences built. 
The electors and inhabitants of the borough of Fins- 
bury are not rélaxiny in their exertions to obtain a park. | 
rd Robert Grosvenor has been communicated with, | 
and it is understood will preside over an aggregate meet- 
ing of the borough in favour of the proposed measure. 
The great operation of turning round the third tube 
of the Britannia Bridge took place on Thursday, and 
Was performed most successfully. Mr. Robert Stephen- 
son, Captain Claxton, and many engineers of eminence, 
Were present. The raising of the tube is to take place | 
on the 10th of June. 
About £800 has already been collected in Liverpool in 
fartherance of the great Exhibition in 1851. The Earl 
of Derby and Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co., have 
each contributed £100 towards the local fund. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has given £600 | 
fo the three small livings of Horsley, Oxenhall, and | 
thurst, Gloucestershire, towards the erection of 
parsonage-houses.— Bath Chronicle. 
ednesday last a preparatory meeting of the | 
Mayors was held at Derby, when it was decided that | 
Lord Mayor, the Prince Albert, the Royal Com- 
Mistioners, and her Majesty’s Ministers should be in- 
Vited toa dinner provided by the Mayors of England, 
to beheld at some future time at York The Lord Mayor | 
of York, and the Mayors of Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, 
and Hull were appointed a committee to make the neces- 
sary Preparations.— Nottingham Guardian. 
The Kecord states that under the patronage of a body 
of gentlemen, who are called Miss Sellou's committec, 
Be sums, amounting to about £14,000, have been pro- 





| proceedings of the Government. 
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mised for the erection of a new institution at Devonport. 
The total sum proposed to be employed in the erection of 
a building for thirty sisters, and intended for the recep- 
tion, also, of orphans, comprising school-room and an 
infirmary, is £18,000. 

Mr. Thomas 8S. Duncombe has addressed a letter to his 
constituents in Finsbury, in which, after complaining of 
the steps taken by a portion of the electors, he states 
that improved and improving health enables him to re- 
sume his parliamentary duties, and “ being assured, as I 
am, that the great majority of my constituents do not 
consider a passing illness contracted in their service suf- 
ficient grounds for a withdrawal of their confidence, I 
shall, when the present Parliament has passed away, 
give to those on whose behalf you address me an oppor- 


tunity of recording their votes against me, as some of | 


them have done before.” 

During last week the London and North-Western took 
13,000 holiday excursionists between Liverpool and Man- 
chester at reduced fares, and 1300 from Manchester to 
London. The pleasure traffic on the lines in and out of 


| Birmingham was unprecedented, being nearly 100,000 


persons. On Whit-Monday and Tuesday the Midland 
Railway took 50,000 persons over their lines. 

It is understood that the Treasury has awarded to 
each of the four barristers of the Palace Court the money 
they paid for the purchase of their appointments. Mr. 
Best, M.P., paid £2000 for his appointment as one of 
the four, and was the last purchaser allowed. The 
attorneys and officers are waiting the result of their 
application for compensation. 

tis rumoured that the ruins of Glastonbury Abbey are 
about to be sold, and that it is probable they will fall 
into the hands of Roman Catholics, who, it is stated, 
intend erecting a very splendid cathedral there.— Bristol 
Journal. 

The statues of the Duke of Wellington and Lord Vis- 
count Nelson were removed fromthe railway terminus on 
Saturday alongside the pedestals on Southsea beach, on 
which they were to be placed this week, though the in- 
auguration will not take place before the 18th of June. 
The Gallic cock, placed in a degrading position under the 
foot of the Duke, has been removed—“ chipped off,”— 
without detriment to the effect of the statue. 

The band of the Royal Horse Guards commenced 
playing in Kensington-gardens for the season yesterday 
week, and will continue to play on Tuesday and Friday 
afternoons, from half-past four until half-past six 
throughout the summer months. 


During the debate on the electoral law the French 


| Assembly has been protected by several pieces of artil- 


lery, in addition to an immense military force. 

The signatures on the petitions against the Electoral 
Bill already amount to more than a million, 

‘The Government has conceived much uneasiness at the 
great number of general councils which have pronounced 
against the Electoral Bill. A circular to prefects is said 
to be preparing at the Ministry of the Interior on this 
subject. 

The Prefect of the Coté d’Or has suspended from the 
exercise of their functions the two Deputy Mayors of 
Semur, for having assisted at a meeting of the Municipal 
Council, at which a resolution was voted against the 
Electoral Law. 

The director of the Voix du Peuple was sentenced by 
the Court of Assize of Paris, on Tuesday, to ten months’ 
imprisonment and a fine of 3000f. for an attack on the 
President of the Republic. 

The director of the Réformateur of Toulouse has 
been sentenced to imprisonment for one year, and to 
pay a fine of 2000 f., for publishing a seditious libel. 

The directors of the National and the République de 
la Seine et Marne have been sentenced by the Police 
Court in Paris to three months’ imprisonment and 200f. 
fine, for publishing a subscription list to defray the ex- 
penses of a conviction. 

The director of the République du Peuple, who was 
prosecuted for an article attacking the rights of property 
and the Constitution, has been acquitted by a jury at 
Strasbourg. 

The amazing increase in the sale of fhe Evénement 
forms the most striking commentary on the reactionary 
This journal, whose 
sale was lately limited to 14,000, has since sold 41,000. 

The Napoleon (the Sunday Kmperor) has ceased to 
appear. 

Letters from Lyons of the 24th of May mention that 
amongst other precautions for the tranquillity of the 
city, General Castellane had prohibited the sale of fire- 
arms to any one not furnished with a certificate of good 
conduct, signed by the mayor and sous-préfét. The 
armourers were also ordered to remove the locks from 
the guns in their establishments. 

A private soldier was sentenced to death by court- 
martial in Paris on Tuesday for revolt and disobedience 
to his superiors in the fort of Charenton. 

The Boulevards, the quays, and main streets of Paris 
are about to be macadamized. 

The portion of the forest of Chatellerault belonging to 
the Duke des Cars was set on fire by incendiaries on the 
20th of May. Fortunately the fire was extinguished 
before any considerable damage was effected. This is 
the third attempt of a similar kind made since the revo- 
lution of February. 

The following prayer is being distributed at Caen, in 


Normandy :—‘‘ In this mouth, consecrated to thee, Di- | 


vine Mary! we raise our voices towards thee. Lend an 


| attentive ear to our ardent prayers; we have no hope but 


in thee. Patron of France, canst thou be untouched by 
her misfortunes,—thou to whom she is consecrated? O 
Mother! intercede for us with thy Sun; he can not refuse 
thee. Beseech him to deliver us from these cruel mon- 
sters who spread anarchy everywhere; that he may re- 
store to us our King,—that he may restore us ~~“ 
He only can establish a really durable peace; he only 


| can preserve us from the fatal abyss into which our ty- 
| rants would precipitate us. Be thou propitious, and 
the victory is ours. We implore thee in the name of the 
offerings of King Louis XIII., and with the utmost con- 
fidence in thy maternal bounties, we say to thee, 
O, Marie, notre Mére! 
De nos lys relevez la banniére: 
Aux rois sur la terre Dieu remit son pouvoir; 
Vivre et mourir pour eux est le premier devoir,” 

The National says that it was not M. de Maubreuil 
who, in 1815, affixed a rope to the statue of Napoleon to 
ull it down from the top of the column in the Place 

Jendome. “ The honour of that action belongs to M. 
Sosthenes de Larochefoucauld, the same who paraded 
through the streets of Paris with a cross of honour tied 
to his horse’s tail, and who was followed by a beautiful 
duchess seated behind a Cossack.” 

In Portugal the opposition to the Ministerial law 
against the press appears to be increasing in strength. 
A pamphlet against the new laws, dedicated to the 
House of Peers and submitted to their consideration, 
has been ‘received with especial thanks” by a majority 
of 27 against13, Petitions against the measure continue to 
be numerously signed, The deficit in the public revenue 
amounts to upwards of 2000 contos of reis. 

Reports of a Carlist movement were becoming more 
current in Madrid. It was said that, at the period of the 
Queen's accouchement, a general rising would take place 
throughout the kinedom, 

The Danish question, it is said, will be settled in Lon- 
don, by the representatives of England, Russia, Sweden, 
and France. The integrity of the Danish Monarchy will 
be respected. 

M. Czarniewsky, a Servian by birth, who gave himself 
out as a late agent of Kossuth, has been arrested by the 
police of Zurich. Some assert that he was a secret agent 
of the French Government, while, according to another 
report, a very important correspondence with the Aus- 
trian and Russian Governments, as well as a list of fugi- 
tives, were found upon him.—Hamburgh Courant, 

ay 2. 

lt was rumoured some days since in Vienna that Lord 
Ponsonby has been recalled, for having positively re- 
fused to obey some instructions received from Lord Pal- 
merston, ‘* because he considered their fulfilment ineom- 
patible with his honour as a British nobleman and his 
dignity as the representative of her Majesty.” It is true 
that Lord Ponsonby is retiring. 

The statistics of the population of the Austrian em- 
pire are about to be published for the year 1848. The 
population in that year is said to have decreased very 
materially. A comparison with the previous year shows 
that the number of births are less by 180,000. 

The Archbishop of Lemburg has prohibited his clergy 
from wearing long hair like the peasants, and from 
smoking in public ‘‘ like demagogues and sons of Baal.” 
—North German Free Press. 

An interesting antiquarian discovery has just been 
made in Kremusch, near ‘éplitz, in Bohemia. Some 
twelve fee: below the surface of the earth a tomb with 
| six bodies in it was found. It contained, besides, a gold 
chain about a yard and a half long, three gold earrings, 
two gold balls of the size of a walnut, a gold medallion 
with a cameo representing a Roman Emperor, and an 
iron plate thickly silvered, on each side of which is en- 
| graved a reindeer with a hawk on its hind quarters. The 

workmanship of the different objects, which evidently 
| belong to the ante-Christian era, is remarkable for its 
neatness. 

Lumps of gold have been found in Podolia, in ‘* Rus- 
sian’’ Poland 

The Courrier de Constantinople, of the 9th of May, 
announces the pacification of Bagdad. The insurrection 
in Samos is also put down. 

The King of Greece has sent the grand cross of the 
order of the Saviour to Prince Schwarzenburg, president 
of the Vienna Cabinet. 

The Lloyd says:—On the evening of the Greek fes- 
tivals of Easter-eve, Halil Pasha demanded a list of all 
the Greeks in Smyrna who were imprisoned for debt 
paid all their debts, and liberated them from prison, an 
gave each of them a sum of money, to be expended by 
|; them during the Easter holidays. On the followin 
day the Greek bishop waited upon him and retarned 
thanks, 

The Stadtholder of Tiflis has offered a premium of 100 
silver roubles for a machine of the most simple construc- 
tion for cleansing cotton, which, from its cheapness, nay 
be within the reach of the poorest classes. This ma- 
| chine was presented to the grand exhibition at St. Peters- 
| burg. 
| 














Letters from Amsterdam state that a communication 
by pigeons and telegraph between that city and Paris 
| has been established by a private company formed for 
| the purpose in Holland. 

The laying down of the Great Anglo-Indian Railway 
is now proceeding in earnest. Mr. Stephenson, the 
engineer, has lately quitted Alexandria for Calcutta 
| with a whole staff of assistants, to commence this stu- 
| pendous undertaking, which will exercise incalculable 
| influence on the future destiny of the Eastern world.— 

Letter from Alexandria, 

We are sorry to learn from our Stranraer corre- 

| spondent that the Felix, Sir John Ross’s vessel, went to 

sea from Lochryan in a sad state of disorder, from the 
| continued drunkenness of the crew during the whole of 
| the time the vessel was in the Loch. The sailing-master 
had drunk himself into a state of insanity, delirium 
tremens; the mate was little better, perhaps worse, for 
he was furious with drink; and the whole of the crew 
were much in the same state, and positively refused to 
weigh the anchor or make sail on the vessel. This had 
to be done by the crew of the steamer, and some parties 
from Stranraer, who wished to accompany Sir John out 
of Lochryan. On reaching the anchorage of Cairnryan, 
five miles down the Louch, the men insisted upon anchor- 
ing, and force had to be used to prevent their doing so. 
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Sir John had full confidence in bis management of the 
crew once the vessel was fairly clear of Lochryan.— 
Shipping Gazette. . z 

The King of Naples has, we are informed, authorized 
the burning of sulphur in Sicily throughout the entire 

ear. Pyrites from Cornwall and Ireland is, however, 
increasing in consumption, and will continue to do so 
unless the price of brimstone be brought more within the 
reach of our manufacturers. 

In the fens around Spalding great breadths of land 
have lately been employed in growing chicory, for which 
there is a very great demand. So profitable has the 
speculation been found, that this year more than double 
the quantity of land has been sown, as it pays much 
better than wheat, and the soil is well adapted for its 
production. 

During the past week whole waggon loads of very fine 
cauliflowers have passed through Lincoln to the railway 
station, for the purpose of being conveyed to the large 
towns in the manufacturing districts, where there is a 

reat demand. Whole acres of land around Spalding 
| ae been employed in raising them, and still more next 
year will be planted.—Lincoln Advertiser. 

The Rev. Henry James, vicar of Willingdon, was killed 
on Saturday, by falling from the cliffs at Beachy Head, 
while in the act of descending a dangerous part of the 
rocks. 

A sailor was found drowned at the Hythe on Thursday 
week; an inquest was held on the body and a verdict to 
that effect returned: when the body was stripped for 
burial, however, the supposed sailor was found to be a 
female, a poor girl who had been engaged in seaman’s 
garb, only a week before, at Harwich. 

Three gentlemen belonging to Manchester, Mr. A. J. 
Coates, Mr. G. North, and Mr. Porter, who were on a 
visit to Mr. John Morris, of Silverdale, together with 
servants, whose names are not given, were drowned near 
Hest’s Bank Hotel, Morecombe Bay, on Friday week. 
They had attempted to walk some distance along the 
shore, in order to get a boat to take them across the bay, 
and were surrounded by the tide before they could 
reach the boat. 

According to the Limerick Chronicle, mortality and 
emigration have so thinned the ranks of the Roman 
Catholic priests in that diocese, that Bishop Ryan has 
not a clergyman to fill a vacant curacy at Bruff. 

A destructive fire took place at the Great Western 
Cotton Works, at Bristol, on Thursday morning, by 
which 2000 persons will be thrown out of employment. 
The damage exceeds £5000. ’ 

A fire broke out in the shop of a Mr. Kelvin, in the 
town of Clonmel, on Saturday morning, and, before as- 
sistance could be afforded to the inmates, Mrs. Kelvin, 
her three children, two servant women, and a young 
woman who attended the shop, were suffocated by smoke. 

Mr. Augustus Holman, and his son, Joseph Rehinse. 
cloth-manufacturers, Leeds, were apprehended last week 
ona charge of having forged and uttered two acceptances, 
one for £390, and the other for £330 13s. 6d. The elder 
prisoner is an extensive manufacturer, employing from 
100 to 200 hands, and was much respected. 

On Thursday judgment was pronounced on Mr. Ke- 
nealy, the barrister, for excessive punishment of his 
child. The Court did not ‘impute anything wrong to 
the defendant, who had punished the child for his govd; 
but they were bound to pass such a punishment as would 
be an example to others not to exceed the bounds of 
moderation.”’ The sentence was one month’s imprison- 
ment, 

The Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in the case of a 
woman who, being separated from her husband and 
allowed a maintenance by him, had managed to save 
£105. 12s., and who had given this to her brother, has 
ruled that, where a wife saves out of her maintenance, 
the money becomes the property of the husband, and she 
has no right whatever to give it away or apply it in 
any manner without the consent of the husband. 


Mr. Albert Smith has turned his travels in the East 
to profitable account, by getting up a very amusing 
entertainment, which he calls ‘* The Overland Mail.” 
His object in this is to pourtray by means of personal 
descriptions, aided by scenic illustration, the various 
interesting features which attract the attention of 
the traveller on the route from Suez to Boulogne. 
Mr. Smith relates a succession of anecdotes, inter- 
spersed with characteristic songs, and illustrates them 
by a series of views, which pass before the spectators 
in the form of a moving panorama. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns. ) 

In the week ending last Saturday, the deaths registered 
in the metropolitan districts were 866, a number which, 
it is satisfactory to find, is still below the average cor- 
rected for increase of population, though it almost 
exactly coincides with the average if taken without such 
correction, During the corresponding weeks of ten 
previous years, 1840 9, the deaths rose by nearly constant 
progression from 795 in the first year, to 979 in 1848; 
the average, with an addition for present population, is 
944, compared with which, the number returned last 
weeks shows a decrease of 78. The deaths of two women 
are recorded as the direct result of intemperance; and, 
besides these, a blacksmith hanged himself, in a state of 
unsound mind, caused by intemperance; and a clerk, 
aged twenty-four years, drowned himself “ in temporary 
insanity brought on by excessive drinking.”” The births 
registered last week were 1342. The mean daily reading 
of the barometer in the week was 29.486 in. The mean 
temperature was 55 deg. 5 min., and was rather higher 
than the average of the same week in seven years. On 
Tuesday the mean temperature was 6 deg. above the 
average of the same day; on Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, it was more than 1 deg. belowit. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several C tions are 

partly from want of space, and in some cases owing to their 
arriving too late. 
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The second reading of the Australian Colonies Go- 
vernment Bill was moved in the House of Lords last 
evening by Earl Grey, who explained the object of 
the present bill to be the provision of a free, regular, 
and constitutional government for the British de- 
pendencies in Australasia. Earl Grey went on 
to detail the prospective clauses of the mea- 
sure designed to unite the several colonies at some 
future time into a federal state. This union will, 
however, be entirely voluntary on the part of the 
colonists. Free constitutions being once accorded to 
the colonists, he considered that no change should 
take place without their own consent. 

Earl Firzwiti1aM approved of the principle of the 
measure as calculated to provide free institutions 
for future millions of our fellow-subjects, but ob- 
jected to its form as imperfect, observing that it was 
not constitutions but constituent assemblies which 
would be furnished to the colonies. 

Lord Monrteacte also criticised many of the de- 
tailsof the measure, which he hoped would be amended 
in committee. 

Earl GRANVILLE supported the bill, He thought 
that the question of the electoral franchise ought to 
be left to the local Legislatures, who would be best 
able to settle the question satisfactorily. 

Lord WopgHovsE was at a loss to know how the 
federal system was to be constructed, and if con- 
structed, how it could work, 

Lord Srantey, although in favour of a single 
chamber at the outset of new legislative institutions 
for the colonies, thought the time had arrived when, 
from the increase of the population in New South 
Wales, it might be advisabie to adopt the double 
chamber principle, but he was of opinion that Parlia- 
ment should reserve to itself the right of imparting 
the power which two assemblies would give. 

After a few words from Earl Grey in reply, the 
bill was read a second time, and ordered to be com- 
mitted on the 10th of June. 

The House of Commons occupied the whole of last 
evening in the discussion of the Slavery Question. 
Sir F. Buxton moved a resolution, that it is unjust 
and impolitic to expose the free grown sugar of the 
British colonies and possessions abroad to unrestricted 
competitiun with the sugar of foreign slave-trading 
countries. The question, he observed, was one of 
great importance to the West India colonies, but of 
still greater importance to the interests of humanity ; 
and he viewed the question as one of humanity and 
of high moral principle rather than of trade or as 
affecting the prosperity of our colonies. He traced 
the history of the alteration in the sugar duties from 
1841, when those on slave grown sugar had been re- 
duced to a scale which it was then supposed would 
have enabled our colonial sugar to compete with its 
rival in the British market, to 1846, when the mea- 
sure was introduced against which he complained. 
Though the effects of that measure had been miti- 
gated by the alteration in 1848, whereby the colonists 
were granted a comparative respite, there was no- 
thing in the condition of our West India colonies 
which warranted the supposition that when the 
differential duties were brought to a level the dis- 
tress in the West Indies would not be as great as 
before. Those colonies were able to compete with 
America, the French colonies, and Surinam, but 
not with such countries as Cuba and Brazil, which 
could recruit their labouring population by the im- 
portation of fresh slaves, whom they could work like 
horses night and day. It was not the interest of the 
colonies, however, but that of humanity, which 
prompted his motion. If there was one principle 
which this country had maintained more than 
another, at home and abroad, it was, this—that, 
having once abolished slavery in our own colonies, it 
endeavoured to do all that was incumbent upon a 
great and Christian nation to put it down in other 
countries; and he hoped the time would never ar- 
rive when that great principle was abandoned, He 
then recapitulated and obviated some of the objec- 
tions to his motion. Cotton, it was said, was likewise 
raised by slave labour; but our manufacturers are 
dependent upon that raw material, If slave-grown 
sugar were excluded here, it was argued that the 
same quantity would be sent to other countries. 
But, in fact, the Cuba sugar-growers looked upon 
this country as their chief market. Reminding the 
House of the misery and destruction of life attending 
the slave trade, he urged thai, if the slave-grown 
sugar of Cuba and Brazil were admitted to free com- 
petition with our own sugar we must make up our 
minds that we were promoting a system which pro- 
duced as much misery and degradation as could exist 
in any human condition, and which was the worst 
enemy of civilization and of the diffusion of the 





Gospel in Africa. 
Mr. W. Evans seconded the motion. 


ily omitted this week, | 





Mr. Hume admitted that it was most unjust to 
subject our colonies to an unrestricted competi 
with foreign slave-importing countries, but he con. 
sidered that if we gave our colonists a free supply of 
labour, they would be able to compete with Cubs 
Brazil, and every other country. The moment that 
free-labour produce could be made cheaper than 
slave-labour produce the latter would cease, and to 
that end the efforts of the House should be di 
By carrying negroes from Africa to the West Indies, 
where they might be employed as apprentices, and 
subsequently as free-labourers, this object might be 
effected. He concluded by moving as an amen 
the addition of the following words :—“ That at the 
same time the British Government interposes diff. 
culties that prevent the colonies from procuring g 
sufficient supply of free labourers from Africa and 
other places, that might enable those colonies to 
compete in the production of sugar with the foreign 
slave-holding and slave-trading countries.” 

Mr. ManGtes opposed Sir E. Buxton's motion, 

Colonel Tuompson never thought of going on Free. 
trade principles when a question of morality was in. 
volved. He was governor of Sierra Leone in the 

ears 1808, 1809, and 1810, and he could say from 
is experience and observation that the apprentice. 
ship system was a complete delusion. 

Mr. G,. Berxeey denied that the condition of the 
West Indies was bettered by the act of 1848, He 
described the deplorable state of British Guiana, 
giving an instance of one estate, which a few years 
ago produced £10,000 per annum, and which was 
sold a few months ago for £2000, 


Mr. Wi1son insisted that all the predictions made 
in 1846 of the evil results that would follow the policy 
then adopted had been utterly falsified, and he re- 
ferred to a variety of returns and calculations to 
that in Ceylon, the Mauritius, and the West Indies, 
the cultivation of sugar had greatly increased, and 
that the produce of all, for the present year, would 
be greater still. The production in all the British 
possessions had increased twenty per cent. since 
1846, outstripping the increase in Cuba or Brazil, 
He could not question the late distress in the sugar- 
growing colonies, but he emphatically denied that 
that had been caused by the withdrawal of protection, 
It had been caused by the vicious systems that had 
grown up in the sugar estates. During the last 
three years, our consumption of free-labour British 
sugar had increased, whereas our consumption of 
slave-labour sugar had decreased; thus showing 
that, despite of declining protective duties, our colo- 
nial sugars obtained the advantage of our greatly- 
increased consumption. 


Mr. Srantey, ina maiden speech, of very great 
promise, contended, from the experience they had had 
in some of the colonies, that Mr. Hume’s proposition 
would not be attended with success in countries 
where the people could live without working at all, 
and who, therefore, would not work, even if indus 
triously inclined, without being well paid, Free la- 
vour they might give in abundance to the colonies, 
but cheap labour never. He assured the House that 
from Canada to Jamaica, from the St. Lawrence to 
Essequibo, there was but one growing feeling per- 
vading all classes—a feeling that there was a waning 
attachment on the part of the mother country to- 
wards her colonies. 

Mr. Hurtr opposed the motion. Sir J, Paxmetox 
supported the motion, yet he did not think it went 
far enough, inasmuch as it did not declare how far 
free-labour sugar was to be piotected. 

Sir Cuartes Woop hoped the House would take 
into its consideration the interests of the consumer, 
and refrain from checking the active spirit of enter- 
prise which was springing up in the West Indies, by 
inducing them to look for aid to protective duties, 
instead of relying upon their own exertions, 

Mr. Guapstone declared that the crisis of distress in 
the West Indies had grown more acute from year to 
year, and had been rendered more dangerous by 
every successive measure of legislation, beginning 
with the act for emancipating the slave 
To the artificially-produced scarcity of labour, the 
act of 1846, reducing the protective duties, added 8 
fresh element of distress to the half-ruined colonists. 
There were no signs of rallying from that stroke; 
and, although he aid not look to protective duties to 
secure permanent prosperity for the West Indies, he 
wished to have the removal of protection arrested for 
a while, and time allowed to the colonial landlords 
and the British capitalists to combine, in preparation 
for the novel state of things. 

Lord Paumerston opposed the motion, confident 
that protection never had benefited the West Indies, 
nor could do so; and looked for a better result from 
the improvements in cultivation under the stimulus 
of unrestricted commerce, The competition which 
the West Indies complained of arose not merely from 
Cuba, but from the East, from Mauritius, and 0! 
countries employing free labour. 

Sir E. Buxron briefly replied, and the House 
divided. 

For the motion, 234; against, 275: majority, 41. 

The House adjourned at two o’clock. 
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The Dublin Freeman of yesterday reports an im- 

rtant tenant-right meeting held on Thursday at 

avan, which the Repeal organ recognises as an 
early step towards the reconciliation of the north and 
sout he numbers present are set down at 10,000 
tenant farmers, Protestant as well as Roman Catho- 
lic, In the province of Connaught the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy are at length moving, and had a meet- 
jng at Westport, County Mayo, early in the week, 
where the speakers were nearly all priests. 

Preparations are in progress for holding a monster 
demonstration in Beltast on the 12th of June. The 
“general conference ” will take place in Dublin 
aout the same time. 


In the Arches Court, yesterday, Dr. Addams, for the 
fishop of Exeter, applied for further time before making 


areturn to the monition of the court in the Gorham | 


patter, as the Bishop was desi: ous of obtaining counsel’s 
opinion “* whether, after the decision of the Courts of 
Qieen Bench and Common Pleas, an application for 
hibition should be made to the Court of Exchequer.” 
ye case was allowed to stand over to next court day, the 
Bshop’s proctor undertaking to make a return to the 
mnition, if no proceedings could be taken in the Ex- 
clequer Court. 

An aggregate meeting of Wesleyan reformers was 
fidd at Exeter-hall on Thursday night, when Messrs. 
Dann, Chipcehase, Coulton, Harrison, and others of the 
dimissed preachers, having addressed the meeting in 
dmunciation of the tyranny and oppression of the Con- 
feience, resolutions were carried that the acts of expul- 
sim were acts of unmitigated despotism, against which 
th: people should protest, and treat them as altogether 
nil and void; denying the power of the Conference to 
inerfere in the local affairs of any circuit; tendering 
synpathy to the late victims, and pledging their adhe- 
sim to them in the noble stand which they have made 
aginst ecclesiastical despotism. It was also resolved 
thet the meeting, convinced of the necessity of reform in 
the Wesleyan connexion, assist in raising a fund of 
£200 for carrying on the reform movement. 

“he Reverend Wm. Dodsworth, perpetual curate of 
Christchurch, St. Pancras, has resigned his incumbency, 
with the intention of joining the Catholic Charch.—Catho- 
lie Mag.—It is positively stated by friends of the par- 
tierthat Mr. H. W. Wilberforce, brother of the Bishop 
of Oxford, and Mr. Allies, late chaplain to the Bishop 
of London, have come to a similar determination.— 

rd. 


lh the French National Assembly, on Thursday, 
the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th clauses of the Elec- 
tora. Reform Bill were passed. 

The Frankfort Congress has adjourned for a short 
time 

The Warsaw papers of the 28th ultimo announce 
the arrival in the Polish capital of the Czar, 

The Darmstadt Chamber of Representatives have 
unaninously rejected the bill to impose a stamp duty 
on newspapers, 

In the Assembly of Hesse-Cassel, on the 24th 
ultimo, a series of resolutions was moved to the effect 
that it was opposed to the honour of the country that 
& person accused of forgery should continue to act as 
aminisier, more particularly as the minister of jus- 
tice, and that Herr Hassenpflug (the Prime Minister) 
ought no longer to remain in a position which dis- 
graced the whole country. The proposals were dis- 
cussed ina long and violent debate, and were ulti- 
mately referred to a committee, 


The fine weather brought a large concourse of people 
to Epsom yesterday; the numbers clustered down the 
tides of the running ground, and the vehicles on the hill 
exceeding by thirty per cent. the best Oaks day on 
record. There was also a tolerable sprinkling of rank 
and fashion, but the betting was slow, and the field 
wretched. The racing, as on the Derby day, com- 
menced with a handicap plate, but for which the sport, 
apart from the Oaks, would have been anything but up 
tothe mark. This over, the jockeys, fifteen in number, 
Weighed for the Oaks. 

he Oak Stakes, of 50 sovs, each, h. ft. ; for 3-yr-old 
fillies, 8 st. 71b. each; the second to réceive 100 sovs. out 
of the stakes, and the winner to pay 100 sovs. towards 
the expenses, ard 30 sovs. to the judge. One mile anda 
half. 128 subs. 

Betting.—3 te 1 against Eliza Middleton, 11 to 2 
against Probity, 6 to 1 against Rhedycina, 6 to | against 

iff, 8 to 1 against Exotic filly, 12 to 1 against Kathleen, 
12 to 1 against Clelia, 20 to 1 against Estatette, and 20 
to 1 against Countess. 

Probity took tae lead at starting, followed by Tiff, 

ora, Estafette, the Exotic filly, and Gillyflower, and 

liza Middleton ‘ying up with them. with Sister to 
Pillage, Rhedycina, and Countess in their wake. There 
was no change in the front division until they got to the 
T.Y.C. post ; here Probity was deprived of the lead by 
iff, who went on with it to the road, where the latter 
was joined by Countess, Kathleen, and Estafette, 
Countess immediately after taking up the running. 
yea, who had gradually improved her position 
after making the turn, joined her horses inside the dis- 
tance, went up anddefeated Countess opposite the stand, 


and won with the greatest ease by a length, Kathleen | 


catching Countess close upon the post, and beating her 
for the second money by a head, Estatette, fourth, and 
Gilly dower, fifth. Run in 2 min. 56 sec. 


The Queen has offered to Mr. Robert Hunt, aged 
Seventy-seven, brother of Leigh Hunt, a nomination as 
one of the Poor Brethren of the Charter-house, which 
that gentleman has accepted. 


Che Leader. 
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Public Affairs 
4 ~ . 
There is nothing so revolutionary. because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 


keep things tixed when all the world is by the very law of 
| its creation in its eternal progress.—Da. ARNOLD, 








PROTECTION TO BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
Two factory delegates who have been Waiting in 
London, in order to watch over the progress of the 
Ten Hours Act, finding themselves short of funds, 
applied to Mr. George Frederick Young, Chairman 
| of the National Association for the Protection of 

Industry and Capital, for pecuniary aid. That 
goens sends the delegates £50, and the 
Morning Herald is at considerable pains to show 
that, in granting the delegates their contribu- 
tion and support, the National Association offer 
no bribe to the operatives to support the agricul 
tural claims. ft mizht as well have spared its 
gone, and Mr. Young his liberal subscription. 
No one who is acquainted with the factory 
operatives of the North wil ever suspect them of 
being so foolish as to join Mr. George Frederick 
Young, the Duke of Richmond, and Mr. Chowler, in 
their equestrian movements for the reénactment 
of the Corn Laws. ‘The spinners of Lancashire do 
not possess horses ; but, even if they did, there are 
not many of them who would like to join Mr. 
Chowler’s Lumber Troop. They know too well 
what has been the wretched fate of the ef onsen 
labourers under the protective system, and they can- 
| not but see that a large amount of the pauperism, 
misery, and crime which, disgrace our large towns, 
| is owing to the very men who are now coming for- 
| ward as the special Protectors of Industry. 
| The game which the Protectionists have lately 
| been playing, under the guise of Financial Reform- 
| ers, was very well exposed by Mr. Cobden, on 
Monday evening. He showed plainly that, what- 
ever their pretensions may be, their real object is a 
war upon wages, in the hope, if sticcessful, to make 
free-trade odious in the estimation of working men. 
Under the mask of economy, they seek to obtain a 
reduction of all official salaries, on the ground that 
money is more valuable now than it was some years 
ago. ‘The price of food and of most other neces- 
sary articles has fallen twenty to thirty per cent. 
during the last twenty years ; and, therefore, they 
contend that wages ought to be reduced also. But, 
if this be an argument for reducing wages, it is 
surely a much stronger reason for reducing rents. 
If farm produce has fallen in price thirty or forty 
per cent. below the average of the last ten years, 
and if, as we firmly believe, it is likely to continue 
cheap, why should the landlord demand the same 
rent as formerly? Granting that the taxes paid by 
the farmer could, by any sweeping measure, be re- 
duced to one-fourth of their present amount, this 
would afford very little relief compared with what 
he would derive from a reduction of one-fourth of 
his rent. 

But farmers are not bold enough to come for- 
ward and demand a fair and equitable adjustment 
of rents. Such a movement would be rank re- 
bellion. They prefer to make up their losses by 
attacking the wages of the labourers, and, unfor- 
| tunately, that most important section of the “ agri- 
| cultural interest ”’ is seldom able to make any effec- 

tual resistance. If population would only remain 
| stationary there might be some chance of their ob- 
taining “‘ a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ;” 
or if industry could have free access to the land, it 
would be an easy task, comparatively, for any man, 
able and willing to work, to find remunerative em- 
ieee But so long as the present system is up- 
1eld, the position of the labourer must be utterly ov a 
less. ‘The annual increase of population is said to 
be 350,000. Where is all this vast multitude to 
find employment? In the rural districts there is 





| 





| of all that prodigious host of petsons had been 
able to find i loyment on the land. The resiilt 
of this state of things i# that, in ptrrely agrictil- 


tural counties, the labour market is over- 
stocked, the price of unskilled labour is at 
a minimum. 

In many districts the number of em- 


persons 

ployed on the land is even less row than it Was 

fty yeats ago, although the population of the 
whole country has doubled during that time. In 
stich districts the landlords have their rentals 
doubled, in many instances tripled, and have, at the 
same tithe, kept down the poor-rates to a modefate 
amount, by pulling down ‘eT and by huntiny 
the poor off their estates. Notwithstanding tbe 
rapid increase of trade and matufactures durinjr 
the last fifty years, which has found employment 
for a latge portion of the increasing population, 
the harsh treatrnent of the poor in the rural dis- 
tricts, aggravated by the tyrannical operation of 
the Poor Law, has crowded thé towns with a 
wretched population, driven from the land by the 
“ Protectors of British Industry.” With such 
facts before their eyes we may rest assured that the 
operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire, though 
ever so much dissatisfied with our present social 
system, will be the last to join any movement for a 
return to protection, in spite of all the blandish- 
ments and friendly gifts of Mr. Frederick Young 
and his colleagues. 


DIVORCE BILLS. 

Never does a case like that of the Lincoln divorce 
happen without suggesting to us how little of such 
histories ever comes before the public whe an 
opinion, or before the judges who pass j t, 
or before the Legislature whe make laws. 
Possibly it might be better to keep all such events 
as private as he histories of less unhappy alliances 
are left; but then the law should be put in such 
state that all persons aggrieved could obtain justice 
without bruiting their sorrows. As it is, our law- 
makers summon those who need redress or relief 
to come before the public; the instructive re- 
pugnance to do so causes the constant endeavour 
to “‘ hush up” such cases, or to suppress as much as 
possible of collateral evidence, and thea the very 
grounds for urging a change of the law are with- 
held: hence we are throwa back upon general 
considerations, 

If your attention has been drawn in censure to 
any erring mortals, you may be sure of one thing— 
that if you knew them more thoroughly, you would 
find them to be better than they seem. Not only will 
there be “‘ excuses ” fortheir conduct.where it errs, 
but in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred their 
natures and dispositions will be better. It may be 
that in a superficial enquiry, or enquiry just dipping 
below the surface, you may alight upon what seems 
the cause of the wrong,— possibly one disparaging to 
some of the persons in the drama; but you know well 
enough that proximate causes ought not to satisfy 
the truly scientific physician. Say that the-hus- 
band was unsympathizing,—the wife extravagant,— 
the galant “wild” in his courses; are there not 
abiding causes for such abnormal conditions in the 
state of society ? 

We in England are wont to boast our peculiarly 
moral condition, and the strictness with which our 
rigid matrimonial law is enforced; but that is to 
look at a part excluding the larger share of one 
great entirety: with us, accurately considered, 
marriage is not a complete institution, but only 
a part of an institution whereof the lements 
are,—estrangements, sometimes disclo to the 
world; celibacy, or the frustration of life to an 
innocent multitude; prostitution of women, her 
person and sacred affections ; and worse. Marriage, 
it appears, is but a fifth part of the-institution, 
whereof these others are the remaining four fifths. 

But our social philosophers hush up this sub- 
ject, or turn it over to “ medical” writers—that its 
ultimate physical consequences may be technically 
handled. Surely, the minister of religion, the 
maker of laws, the reformer of society, the true 
patriot, must all step in betore the physician: he 
only stands last before the undertaker. Yet, from 
those who may really grapple with the evil in its 
origin and its operation, we perpetually strive to 
conceal the facts: we make it a custom to hide 
away these “personalities;” as if life were net 





no room for another labourer, if we may judge from | made up of personalities; as if personalities were 
the fact that the total number of persons employed | not the very data for law, especially for laws reg- 
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The more, as religi 
reason or rati feeling. And moral law has 
bowed to the divine name, without pausing to test 
the divinity of the decree. Here, then, we see, in 
another branch of sae ayy ay need for bar 
thorough freeing of religion, its divine controu 
of Pa may be released from disbelief and 
mistrust, and that it may act in harmony with 
the laws of Nature— with the Cosmos, as 
Humboldt would say. For half our suffering 
is brought about by the imagi necessity for 
resisting the irresistible laws of Nature in the 
name of the God of Nature. We throw our- 
selves beneath a Juggernat in the name of the God 
of Peace. A free religion, a charitable candour, 
and a pious resolve to do the best for our fellow- 
creatures—these will be the elements of the true 
spirit to approach legislation on the subject of the 
relation between man and woman ; not the condi- 
tions of secresy, dogma, and habitual disregard of 
feeling or humanity. 





PUBLIC ACCUSER OF ADULTERATORS. 


ANOTHER instance of the way in which the con- 
venient doctrine of Laissez faire is employed by 
indolent statesmen was exhibited in the al of 
Commons on Friday evening. The grievance in 
uestion was the infamous adulteration of coffee, 
through the medium of chicory, with acorns, 
chesnuts, weevilly ship biscuits, Russia glue, 
brickdust, mahogany sawdust, “soot, to make up 
the colour,” and rotten m wood, Sir Charles 
Wood was asked to lend his aid in putting down 
this wholesale system of adulteration, which is 
alike injurious to the revenue and to public health. 
Sir Charles replied that he does not see how Go- 
vernment can interfere in the matter. There will 
always be rogues in every trade, and the only 
wholesome check, in his estimation, is the vigi- 
lance of the purchaser. Caveat emptor, says our 
honest Chancellor of the Exchequer,—let the 
buyer take care of himself; a maxim which will 
harmonize most admirably with the notions of 
those who solve every social difficulty by exclaim. 
ing laissez faire. 

The adulteration of food is carried on to an ex- 
tent of which few are aware; and it is downright 
mockery to ask the buyer to take care of himself. 
Let Sir Charles Wood bring the case home, and 
imagine a case not impossible to befal himself. 
His dairyman chooses to supply cream which has 
been made to present a very rich appearance, an 
emulsion of sheeps’ brains being skilfully mixed 
with the genuine article. Sir Charles may not be 
able to detect the difference between such London 
cream and the unadulterated produce of the cow; 
but is that any reason why he should be made the 
victim of the dishonest dairyman? And even if, 
with his own special and peculiar sagacity, Sir 
Charles could detect any such adulteration, what 
shall we say of the tens of thousands who are not 
equally practised in recognizing “shams”? Must 
they submit to be poisoned, until they are all as 
sharp as the Chancellor of the Exchequer in find- 
ing out the tricks of trade? And, even if Sir 
Charles be cunning in milk, he ought to remember 
that there are many other manufactures of his dail 
consumption by which his health may be iajared. 
Let him consult any practical chemist, and he will 
learn that in some instances the most deleterious 
ingredients are mixed up with articles of food in so 
skilful a manner, that it would require a very care- 
ful analysis to discover their presence. But is that 
any reason why no steps should be taken to pre- 
vent the community, and especially the poorer 
classes, from being injured by such food ? 

The great end of society is, that it should do 
everything for the good of the individual which the 
individual cannot do for himself. ‘There are two 
modes by which this aid is given—the one through 

vovernment, which has its proper limits ; the other 
through voluntary association. The first question, 
therefore, when any flagrant evil presents itself, is, 
by which of these two agencies can it be most 
speedily and effectually put down? In the case of 
fraudulent adulteration of food, the Government is 
clearly bound, because best able, to take every 
available means of ¢ ing the practice. The 
most efficient mode of doing this would be by the 
appointment of a first-rate ‘practical chemist in 


adulteration is suspected. To prevent any im- 
proper tampering with this official, it might be 
advisable to limit his duties to the analysis of such 
specimens of food as were forwarded through the 
local authorities. 

The best mode of punishing the adulterating 
dealer would be by simply proclaiming the fact, 
which would put the public on their guard against 
buying their food at such places. 

Sir Charles Wood will say that such interference 
would be “injurious to trade.” ‘To which we 
reply that it could only prevent dishonest trading ; 
and that, surely, human life is too valuable to be 
left out of view in a calculation of what is good 
for trade. Besides, such a measure as the one we 
propose would be only an extension of the prin- 
ciple already in operation. We have, at present, 
inspectors of weights and measures in every town 
to detect any attempt at imposition in the quantity 
of what is sold. Now, surely, it is of much greater 
importance to guard the public against imposition 
in the quality of what they buy, at least in all those 
cases where it is undeniable that the adulterated 
article is injurious to health. 





PRIESTCRAFT TYRANNY. 

Once admit social domination on the score of 
religious dogma, and there is no limit either to the 
a or absurdity which may thus be enthroned. 

e Agapemone case, last week, afforded a striking 
instance on more than one side. The letter of 
Thomas to his wife, condemned as it has been 
both by judicial castigation and public opinion, is 
strictly parallel to the claim put forth under every 
form of dogmatic authority :— 


“2, Windsor-terrace, Brighton, June 21, 1845, 

hee | dear Agnes,—It gave me pleasure, by a 
letter from dear brother Cobb, to learn that he had seen 
you off safely by mail on Thursday morning; by this 
time you are either with beloved brother Wiiliams or else 
with the dear Mrs. Maber. I know their love in Jesus, 
and that they will do everything to render your sojourn 
in Swansea good for you; but I know something more— 
I know the boundless love of Jesus, He will be with you, 
for His eye is on you, and whatsoever is good that will 
He bestow, whether it be joy or sorrow, ease or trial, 
comfort or difficulty, all things are yours, for you are 
Christ’s, and Christ’s is God’s. Let not your heart be 
troubled under your present circumstances, neither let it 
be afraid at what friends or foes may suggest. Abide in 
the spirit and will of God, then will your peace be like a 
river, wide and overflowing, and your soul will be borne 
sweetly along the stream of time until it reach the 
ocean of eternal love and rest. What I say unto you 
I say also unto your Harriet and Clara: 
them of my love, and let them trust themselves to be 
carried by faith in the arms of Jesus whithersoever He 
will, not whithersoever they will, and they and you will 
find He will do you pre | at your latterend. My be- 
loved Agnes, I must write to you just what the Spirit 
leads me to do; this I do with the more confidence, be- 
cause I believe you have an ear to hear what the Lord 
may say unto you through him that loveth you. You 
mentioned your desire to have a settlement of your pro- 
perty bow: yourself; this I assured you would be very 
agreeable to my feelings, and is so still; but last evening, 
waiting on God, this matter quite unexpectedly was 
brought before me; I had entirely put it away from my 
thoughts, leaving it to take its course as you might be 
led to act; but God will not have it so; He shows me 
that the principle is entirely contrary to God's word, and 
altogether at variance with that confidence which is to 
exist between us, who are one spirit. This desire on your 
part must be abandoned ; give it up to God, and show that 
you can trust His faithfulness, and I can assure you the 
confidence you repose in Him will not be disappointed. I 
know God, and I know that none who trust in Him shall 
ever, can ever, be confounded. He that hath an ear to 
hear, let him hear. As regards the promise you made your 
parents, I would merely say that any promise made when 
you were unconverted, and which was not in accordance 
with the word of God, you are not bound, neither would 
it be right in you, to adhere to. I must bid you farewell, 
and believe me to abide in much love, yours affectionately 
in the everlasting covenant, 


“ Brother Tuomas, 

“The testimony of Jesus will be proclaimed in 
Adullam on Sunday; Louisa and Cornelia are in a much 
-_ happy state. God is showing His faithfulness to 
them.” 

Here Thomas is the clergy, Agnes the flock. 
“I know,” everything about the divine person in 
whose authority all is said: such is just the form 
of expression assumed by any priesthood, take it 
in what country or time you will. The use of a 
visible object, such as the river in the letter, for a 
mystical metaphor, is also a common trick to entrap 
simple or rude minds. The nature of the artifice 
is very obvious. The visual object being tangible 
and manifest to the sight, the appeal to it seems to 
carry a reference to matters of fact and universally 
known things. The mystical assertion packed 
along with this tangible reference is thus made to 
borrow some of the assent extorted for the self- 





every district to analyse specimens of food, where 


Ne 
of her piety into a better condition for receiv; 
“ what She epi leads me to do.” It pln 
that “what the spirit leads me to do,” is to get 
beloved es to give up her property,—not to 
Thomas, of course, nor for Thomas’s ooh nor by 
his wish, but to a higher authority. Thomas hag 
“‘ waited on God,” he - retired into the sanctuary, 
into the mountain; he has been uplifted inthe sacred 
flight, the Hegira: he has consulted the o; 
and comes forth prepared to declare what “ prin. 
ciple” is or is not “according to God’s word” 
As to the property, he had entirely put it amy 
from his thoughts; for the priest always abjurs 
worldly considerations. He was quite reluctat 
to think of it any more. And Agnes must folley 
that pious example, of abjurin worldly considex. 
tions and imitating his indifference to propert:; 
she must give it up “to God.” There can be ig 
mistake ; for “I know God,” saith the priest 3 aid 
“I know that those who trust,” not omas, lat 
Him, “shall never, can never, be confounded,” The 
farrago of blasphemous familiarity with which brotle 
Thomas concludes does not materially differ fran 
that slang into which most priesthoods have fale, 
They do not intend it at first ; but they get led itto 
it, as by affectations and false pretences men 
ever led into a species of exaggerated acting. 

This is very bad, very disgusting, and yu 
sympathize in the strong condemnation Po- 
nounced by Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, wo 
proceeds to declare Mr. Thomas disqualified ‘or 
the guardianship of an English child, even thowh 
it be his own, on these grounds :— 
| _ “I doubt whether Mr. Thomas's mind is entirely tee 
| from participation in certain views concerning ‘ the er- 
| vant of the Lord’ [Mr. Prince, chief of the Agapemae] 

not very dissimilar from the opinions entertained on- 
cerning an eminent personage of the seventh cen 
by those who consider that personage a prophet; 
I doubt, moreover, whether a man who, having ben 
ordained a minister of religion as a Christian in a Clris 
tian community, has designedly and m rey gven 
up attending any place of worship—whatever his private 
| feelings may be, and whatever hymns he may siig— 
ought in any condition of circumstances to be permtted 
in this country to have the guardianship or care d an 
English child for whose maintenance and education here 
exists any other means of providing, though the chid be 
his own. But that particular question I think it mt in 
the present instance necessary to decide, and [ wih to 
be understood as not giving any opinion uponit. dow- 
ever this may be, I apprehend that in England < man 
who holds the opinion that prayer, in the sense of en- 
treaty and supplication to the Almighty, is no part of 
duty, but is superfluous—who considers, moreove, that 








assure | 


there is not any day of the week which ought to be ob- 
served as a Sabbath, as a day of peculiar rest, oras one 
of peculiar holiness, or in any manner distin¢ from 
other days, must be deemed to entertain opinions 10xious 
to society—adverse to civilization—opposed to th: usages 
of Christendom—contrary, in the case of prayerat least, 
to the express commands of the New Testameat—and, 
finally, pernicious in the highest degree to aiy young 
~~ unhappy enough to be imbued with then. I say, 

repeat, in England. If this is a just viev of such 
opinions, they must disqualify him who avowsthem and 
carries them into practice for the education, and, in m 
judgment, for the guardianship of an English child, 
whether his own son or the son of any other—an obser- 
vation, if liable to any exception or qualification, I ap- 
prehend an exception or qualification in the single and 
unlikely case of a moral certainty or high degree of pro- 
bability existing that these opinions will not be commu- 
nicated to the child—that the child will escape the 
infection—that he will remain untainted. But these 
opinions are avowed by Mr. Thomas to be ais. He car- 
ries them into practice. He has not pro‘essed any in- 
tention of not communicating them to his son if placed 
under his charge.” 


Why this, though more decorously worded, is 
precisely the spirit of Thomas’s pretension. Knight 
Bruce knows what is “ true,” or accepts it on the 
assertion of his own priesthood. He denies to any 
man in England the rights of parentage, unless he 
avowedly agrees with Knight Brice or Knight 
Bruce’s priest on such dogmatic subjects as the 
authenticity of the New Testament, the adequacy 
of prayer, the sanctity of the Ssbbath, or “the 
usages of Christendom.” Knight Bruce distinctly 
points to disqualification as the pe oe of 
conversion to Islamism. You must not believe in 
the Hegira, but you must believe in the miracles 
of the Old and New Testament before you can en- 
joy the most obvious and entirely civil rights under 
the Jaws administered by Knight Bruce. 

Such, it seems, is the state of the law, unaltered 
since Shelley was deprived of his children. Now, 
inasmuch as a very great number of le in this 
country, in all classes, do not admit the ogmas of 
the Church of England, all those persons are in a 
defenceless state as respects the powers of Knight 
Bruce to deprive them of their children. Even 
numbers of Christians will differ from Knight 





evident thing. Beloved Agnes is cajoled by praise 


Bruce on some of the points which he enumerates 
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the efficacy of prayer, the authenticity of par- 
ticular passages, the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
other “ usages of Christendom.” But, in the 
Judge’s use of the word, there are great numbers in 
this country who are not to be counted as “ Chris- 
tians,” and there are numbers who are not so to be 
reckoned in any use of the word at all. All such 
le are still more absolutely deprived of their 
civil rights. This outlawry happens because the 
of England, in short, accepts the position 
of beloved Agnes, and allows its multiform priest- 
hood, in whatsoever sect, to treat it as ‘Thomas 
treats his wedded slave. 

It all lies in the voluntaryism of Agnes. Admit 
the assertions of a brother Thomas in any sect and 
he will treat you as he does Agnes. Let pass his 

rimary assertion that he specially “knows God” 
in the vulgar and human sense of acquaintance, and 
the rest follows. It might be very well for savages to 
suffer this assumption of power; but have you 
learnt no better? Do you nut ask for some kind 
of testimony as to this peculiar acquaintanceship? 
Do you not ask whether Thomas is a man that 
bears in his aspect the stamp of this exalted fellow- 
ship? Is he a man lifted above the world, or is he 
like his fellows? Perchance—for there are such 
among the tribe ‘'homas—he is a coarser man than 
the rest, a gross feeder, a man whose aspect and 
propensities rvn upon material pleasures, though, 
perhaps, not such as are called ‘immoral.” In proof 
of his special acquaintance does Brother Thomas ad- 
duce some great fact or broad truth at once recog- 
nized by your sense or instinct; or does he appeal 
to trivial and obscure matters, shift irrelevant 
truisms into the service of special testimony? 
Why permit a more than Roman Catholic interces- 
sion of saints—especially when you see your saints 
and know them? There is, in fact, gross impiety 
as well as knavery and impudence at the bottom of 
these pretensions. If you permit to your equal, 
perhaps your inferior, to come between you and 
your God, if you consent to blind your own sense, 
and to accept his doctrine in lieu of a sacred edict, 
youare sure to connive in elevating a rapacious idol 
on to the altar, sure to instigate a Thomas to 
demand your property in the name of heaven, or to 
set up a Knight Bruce who shall take away your 
children as a sacrifice to the idol. 


SOCIALISM IN STRANGE PLACES. 

On more than one occasion we have pointed to the 
fact that Socialism has many unavowed advocates 
in quarters where it it most vilified and most con- 
demned. While the Times, for example, daily 
caiumniates it by employing the name to denote 
all that is ruflianly, anarchical, and aggres- 
sive, many leading articles in that journal power- 
fully advocate Socialist views, and it has trans- 
pired, even through the columns of the journal 
itself, that some of its writers are Socialists. We 
might extend the observation to several other 
journals, for the doctrine of Socialism now per- 
vades all classes; and we know of examples among 
the aristocracy, the clergy, the men of science, and 
men of letters, who go as far as the Leader itself 
in advocacy of the doctrine. But what will the 
reader say when we tell him that even in the 
Economist—the organ of the Manchester school, 
the avowed opponent of all Socialism and staunch 
champion of Political Economy—there are also 
traces of the cloven foot? Isit credible? Are we not 
cere the sense, or straining the expressions ? 
ou sball judge. In a recent paper on Partnership 
en commandite, there is an earnest recommendation 
to adopt that form of codperation which in France 
and America has been found so successful. The 
present law of partnership makes every partner 
responsible to the whole amount of his fortune, and 
not simply to the amount of his share. In the part- 
nership en commandite each partner is only respon- 
sible to the absolute amount of his share. ‘The pre- 
sent law operates most unfavourably by preventing 
small proprietors from combining in any large un- 
dertaking, and also by preventing the wealthy from 
rendering much assistance they would otherwise 
render to the associative schemes of small pro- 
prietors. The Economist is thoroughly aware of 
the defects of the present law, and is anxious that 
the new plan should be tried :— 

“But our chief reason for wishing that a favouable 
consideration and, if possible, a fair trial should be 
aah the scheme, is a regard to the wishes of the in- 
ustrious and respectable operatives themselves. Among 
them, as we have often had occasion to observe, there 
as long existed a rooted disratisfaction with the re- 
Muneration of their labour. They are convinced that 
the division of profits between the employers and them- 
selves—of the produce of their joint capital and labour— 








is unfair—that they, as Jabourers, receive only scanty 
and inadequate wages, while the capitalist, their master, 
pockets enormous returns upon his investment, which 
they, as they conceive it, make profitable for him. That 
this impression is generally unfounded, and is often the 
very reverse of true, few persons closely acquainted with 
the matter will dispute; but it is so ingrained into the 
‘ artizan mind,’ and has been so recklessly and wickedly 
confirmed by the wild assertions both of writers and of 
orators, that nothing but experience will disabuse them 
ofit. Itis on all accounts very desirable that workmen 
should, where it is practicable, be made in some degree 
practically cognisant of the uncertainties of the manu- 
facture on which they are employed—that their interests 
should be more closely and obviously bound up with those 
of the capitalist who employs them—that they should 
learn, by individual experience, what the profits of capi- 
tal, when fairly reckoned, really are. As long as such 
participation is denied them, yx continue, and 
ought to continue, dissatisfied, jealous, and suspicious 
They would not, perhaps, on the whole, be richer, but 
they would assuredly be wiser and more contented for 
the experiment. Tosome such plan, we confess. we look with 
hope, and even with anxiety, as the only mode of eradicating 
that hostile feeling which too often subsists between the 
operative classes and their employers. The latter we are 
sure, would be gainers by the experiment. A mauufac- 
turing enterprise—in which all the head workmen should 
be partners en commandite, and who, in consequence, 
would feel their own interests bound up with the success 
of the undertaking, without having any mischi 
control over the management—would find itself possessed 
of quite a new element of prosperity. Economy would be 
studied, waste would avoided, and energy would be 
infused into every department to a degree unattainable in 
concerns conducted in the « way. It would be as 
if the master could be omnipotent—personally and in- 
cessantly watching each department and subdivision of 
the business. But the chief benefit derived would un- 
questionably be this:—That, if successful, the operative 
would cease to be jealous of his master’s prosperity, 
because he would be a sharer in it; and, if unsuccessful, 
he would learn ‘to accuse no man falsely, and to be 
content with his wages.’”’ 


In this passage the Economist has uncon- 
sciously advocated Socialism. First, by advocating 
the combination of masters and men, the identifi- 
cation of the interests of capital and labour; 
secondly, by advocating the economical advantages 
of combination. The Economist will, perhaps, 
disclaim the inference, and will declare that in 
advocating partnership en commandite it is very far 
from desiring Socialism; but if it fairly looks the 
question in the face, it will see that all its argu- 
ments in favour of this partnership apply with still 
greater force to codperation. We do not say that 
the writer wishes to be Socialist; we say that if 
he thoroughly understand his own principles he is 
Socialist. 
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There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 


him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 











COMMUNISM AND THE COMMUNE. 

Srr,—By a “ Socialist’? I have been accustomed 
to understand a person who adopts in theory a — 
definite system of human union, fundamentally 
agreeing with that projected by Mr. Owen. If, how- 
ever, a Socialist is to mean one who holds that man 
is and ought to be a social being, I hope we are all 
Socialists. 

While I cannot regard any existing scheme of 
Socialism (in its technical sense) as ‘‘ a great fact,” 
yet the widespread desires, hopes, and speculations 
concerning it ought, 1 think, to be more deeply pon 
dered over by those who dread and deprecate it. To 
talk about reconstructing society, and to inveigh 
against competition as an essential evil that ought to 
be done away with, are fearful symptoms enough 
(and this is the ** vague talk” which — correspond- 
ent L. J. has never heard, or of which he does not 
see the tendency) : but for that very reason it is high 
time that the comfortable classes should inquire what 
it is that drives men into such speculations. I do 
not pretend to exhaust the subject, but to lay before 
your your readers a contribution of thought con- 
cerning it. 





All great nations were originally formed by the 
organic junction of smaller parts, "Bach A 
little nation, and had again its own subdi' . 
we trace them in an opposite order, the union 
families made villages, or parishes, or hundreds, or 

; the union of these made counties, or thou- 
sands, or boroughs ; the union of these made a state ; 
and, in some cases, a farther union of states made a 
nation, It is, I believe, an axiom with philosophic 
politicians that, as morality depends on the good 
yao f families, so freedom and 

epend primarily on the wholesome and energetic 
working of the local institutions which most closely 
touch the well-being of each humble family. But 
precisely because local freedom secures the 
independence of the poor, despots where make 
war against it. The baron, if he was able, destroyed 
it in the parishes and boroughs. If, however, these 
were sustained against the baron by the Crown it 
was only that (in most countries of Europe) the 
Crown might itself ere long perpetrate the same 
usurpation. Thus every great pases. ni has violently 
destroyed internal organization to the utmost of its 
power. It will not permit the natural associations 
of the people, because association gives them strength. 
The despot wants to keep them weak, and to convert 
the nation into a number of isolated families, each 
singly knit in a filial relation to the sovereign, who 
is to be the great afd absolute t. In propor- 
tion to the completeness of disorganization thus 
effected by selfish and ignorant despots, is the stren 
of the cry for Communism or ialism; w 
take to be the instinctive effort of human nature to 
recover those unions the loss of which it painfully 
feels, 

In England, the actual course of things has been some- 
what different. Here, the landed aristocracy, —— 
and lesser barons, pemey at last over the Crown, 
and, by their social power over the middle classes, 
used these as the tools of their will, and with their 
aid established th ves as land s, not merely 
as landlords. The local institutions decayed in 
energy and had lost all pretence to purity. They 
fell in public esteem, so that reformers looked to the 
central Parliament, with all its defects, rather than 
to the parish, or the county, or the borough, where a 
single squire or nobleman, or a family compact of 
aldermen was certain to thwart their attempts. The 
commercial classes, naturally enough, looked on land 
solely as an article of commerce, and rejoiced in 
every destruction or evasion of feudal restrictions 
which were based on an opposite principle. When 
the improvement of machinery for manufactures and 
the stagnancy of rural industry on great entailed 
estatcs drew together masses of population into the 
towns, if no statute-law had existed in England, a 
social organization would gradually and inevitably 
have grown up among the townsmen, as it 
does among barbarians. But the lawyers and 
Parliament furbid this, and force us to rol | 
ancient charters and statutes. The phil 
journalist tells us truly, that organization “‘ ought to 
grow up,’ but he often forgets to ask, what hinders 
this desirable process. The people however feel the 
want of it. Each family is unnaturally isolated. If 
the parents have emigrated from a rural district, and 
have no kinsmen in the town, the family has no one 
who will either naturally or legally care for it in 
sickness or distress. Benefit clubs are one ai t 
to remedy the evil, and the theoretic Socialism 
another. 


Savings banks represent perhaps the most selfish 
form that prudence can assume, and if all these fail, 
the miserable must have recourse to the falsely- 
named charity of Poor-laws. Industrious and ho- 
nourable workmen justly hate the idea of receiving 
public support as paupers. They cannot look for- 
ward to this and count on it as a refuge ; (who would 
wish them to do so?) but they have a true instinct 
which teaches them that some kind of mutual assor 
ciation is their proper remedy. When therefore a 
benevolent gentleman comes forward with a complete 
scheme of some model! village with a common li- 
brary, kitchen, and schoolroom, with or without s 
church, many of them readily believe that he has hit 
upon the very thing. 

If this is correct, those who dread the existing the- 
oretic Socialism may learn how to obviate it by satis- 
fying its natural and just cravings. All our local 
institutions are too stiff and inflexible, or deficient in 
power. Air, water, and land to dwell on, are things 
essential to life, and freely given us by God. None 
of these are or can be private property, in the same 
full sense that things needless to human life or ine 
definite in quantity are. They ought to be preserved 
uncontaminated and in sufficiency to every member 
of the community; but under any circumstances 
this must be the work principal] of. local authority. 
The most alarming symptom our day is, that 
reformers play into the hands of despotism, by de- 
siring to enforce some monotonous central system, 
and instead of restricting the imperial Parliament to 
imperial duties, employ it as the instrument of local 
legislation and local improvement While this con- 
tinues, it will be overoccupied and neglect will per- 
petually accumulate. If we would claim to fall back 
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on our old common law, which has been overridden 


and applied by statutes and charters, we might per- 
haps find th A eahe of associating freely, and esta- 


blishing all organizations as fast as are wanted, 
exactly as our ancestors did in the dark ages. Let 
this be tried : if the courts of law forbid it as against 
the statute, then it will appear what statutes need 
répeal, In a vast nation like ours, association may 
need to take a thousand forms; nor do I mean to | 
deny, that one of those forms may be that of Mr. | 
Owen or of Mr. Morgan. But I believe that the 
eat prevailing want of England is, an immense 
nerease of local’ wer, with free local institutions, 
Every county and every large town should have its | 
real Parliament ; and the parishes and wards should 
virtually be associations of neighbours and friends, 
watching over their common welfare, and able to de- 
fend the common rights against all cupidity of indi- | 
viduals, Without this, all political reforms of the | 
London Parliament will prove delusive ; with this, | 

all other Socialism would perhaps appear needless. 
Francis Wintiam Newman. | 





ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 

Srm,—I am glad that the Leader has assailed the 
doetrine of eternal punishment. The reception of 
this doctrine is an obstacle to free enquiry, and to the 
frank avowal of opinion. Men who have themselves 
outgrown the errors of the popular theology hesitate 
to give utterance to their convictions on account of 
the mental agony which their known secession must 
bring on their friends—persons frequently of earnest 
and sympathetic nature and of exquisitely sensitive 
organization. Can it be menheel that a sonora 
brother should conceal his actual opinions, when the 
assertion of them would cause sorrow unspeakable to 
those who are nearest his heart? How atrocious, 
how unreasonable a dogma is this which makes the 
investigation of truth terrible to feeling men, and 
which inflicts on pious and gentle persons, “ the elect 
of heaven,” if their creed be true, the punishment 
which should fall solely on their apostate relatives. 

But I would remark that the passages in the sacred 
writings on which this doctrine is tuunded are sus- 
ceptible of an interpretation, which would, if ac- 
cepted, abolish a superstition so degrading and so 
cruel, If no ultimate universal restoration be pro- 
mised, at least no eternal torture is explicitly 
asserted, Everlasting destruction and the killing of 
the body and soul in hell may denote absolute anni- 
hilation, but not endless torment. I may add, that 
the evangelical Neander implies that the rejection of 
this dogma is not inconsistent with orthodox Chris- 
tianity ; and that John Foster, the Calvinistic author 
of the ‘“‘ Essays on Decision of Character, Popular 
Ignorance,” &c., declares his “ inability to admit a 
belief in endless punishment, together with a belief 
in the Divine goodness,”’ M. 





OXFORD AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
May 27, 1850. 

Sm,—The published correspondence between Lord 
John Russell, the Duke of Wellington, and the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (represented by its Vice-Chancellor) 
gives us a pretty significant indication of the fruits 
we are likely to derive from the issue of the Royal 
Commission. With extreme politeness, and a deli- 
cate regard for academical sensibilities, the Prime 
Minister endeavours to prepare the University for 
the solemn farce which, he soothingly assures it, 
shall not go beyond “ inquiry and report.’’” He com- 
pliments the University upon the changes they have 
already made in the system of instruction, though he 
hints in the same breath that they are still some 
three centuries behindhand ‘in general knowledge, 
in modern literature, and the discoveries of physical 
and chemical science’’! 

“The object of the proposed commission,” he goes 
on to say, ‘* is not to interfere with these changes”’ 
(what changes can these be which thus left the Uni- 
versity three centuries behind the age?); ‘* but to 
facilitate their progress.” He promises to handle 
abuses of the grossest and most notorious description 
with the most tender and considerate regard for the 
interests of all persons concerned (except the British 
public), and to intrust the working of the commis- 
sion to those who will inspire ‘* confidence and re- 
spect’”’ in the academical body. 

Now, one would suppose that the orthodox Uni- 
versity would be at least loyal and patient under the 
infliction of this most gentle of royal visitations. 
But, instead of this, these ‘* reverend seigniors”’ are, 
one and all, up in arms, as we find by their letter to 
the Duke of Wellington, to resist add inquiry whatever. 
They aay declare that, so far from not having 
marched with the times (as the world has supposed), 
that “* two centuries ago,—in 1636,—the University re- 
vised the whole body of its statutes, and the academic 
system of study was admirably arranged at that time, 
when hot only the nature and faculties of the human 
mind were exactly the same that they are still’ (won- 
dertul discovery !), ‘* and must of course remain”! 
Afier further alluding to the trifling and insignificant 





changes that have taken place since the year 1800, 


they remind us that the colleges ‘‘ have not been 
usually founded, or in all cases endowed, for the 
education of youth, but for higher purposes.” 

Now, they who have listened to the irreverent gab- 
bling of mavins and vespers in college chapels, and 
the dull dronings of University pulpits, will be really 
at a loss to discover for what ‘ higher purposes ”’ 
than the education of youth these half- reformed 
mass-houses have been consecrated. 

After reminding any modern admirer of the Uni- 
versity system that he is at full liberty to found and 
endow fresh colleges, upon modern and useful prin- 
ciples of education, but that no one has any right to 
interfere with the wills of ancient founders (though 
Parliament has actually done so, and though in per- 
fect strictness to carry out these wills to the letter 
might possibly involve the ‘* Invocation of Saints’’ 
or the ** Worship of the Virgin’’), they express their 
conviction that the commission is altogether *‘ an un- 
constitutional proceeding,” and hint finally at the 
‘“* painful alternative ’’ they may be forced to adopt, 
of altogether “* withholding evidence ”’ from the Royal 
Commissions. Alas! for the loyalty and obedience 
of the orthodox University. 

Now, Sir, as an unworthy son of the University of 
Oxford, I cannot but feel considerable interest in the 
present circumstances of my venerable mother, She 
appears at this moment in the position of an “‘ ancient 
gentlewoman”’ accosted in the street by a polite but 
suspicious stranger, who insists upon showing her 
the way. The old lady declares that she knows her 
way well enough if people wi!l be good enough to let 
her alone. ‘ But,” persists the intrusive stranger, 
‘you are getting extremely infirm; you are at least 
three hundred years old—an age without example in 
modern times; pray accept my assistance to help 
you through the crowded streets, and protect you 
from the insolence of the people.’’ This allusion to 
her age, as is usual in such cases, excites the anger 
of the venerable woman in the highest degree. She 
violently protests that she is only just turned forty— 
in fact, is in her grand climacteric,—reminds her 
discourteous companion that George the Fourth “ of 
blessed memory” admired a woman who was * fat, 
fair, and forty,” —and points to her false ringlets and 
printed cheeks as clear evidence that she is still in 
the prime of womanhood and in the heyday of health. 
Her companion, however, still insisting on forcing 
upon her ais unwelcome attentions, she is suddenly 
seized with the idea that, in spite of his studied po- 
liteness and well-bred attentions, he is little better 
than a swell-mob’s-man, and that he has a secret 
design upon her pockets, Impressed with this idea, 
my ** respectable parent’ at once comes to the deter- 
mination that her safest plan will be to decline all 
further conversation with the suspicious stranger, 
whom she requests, in a dignified manner, to ** walk 
on and not continue to annoy an ‘ unprotected female’ 
in the public streets.” 

I repeat, that I regard the present circumstances of 
the ancient gentlewoman with considerable interest, 
and shall watch with filial anxiety every change in 
her fortunes, She will probably escape for the pre- 
sent from the violence that threatens her, but she 
will be considerably troubled and disordered in ef- 
fecting her retreat; and, taking into account her 
advanced age and many infirmities, it is probable she 
will never entirely recover from the shock. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Frep. J, Foxton. 


LETTERS TO LORD ASHLEY 


ON PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY, WITH REFERENCE TO AN 
IMPROVED CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


No. IT. 


My Lorp,—The only occasion upon which the 
principle of association has been particularly alluded 
to in the House of Commons in the session of 1848, 
was one upon which Sir Robert Peel, in referring to 
the proceedings in France, made the following obser- 
vations; and, although they were applied to plans 
differing greatly in their details from any that have 
been advocated in this country, yet he attempted to 
overthrow a principle common to all systems of as:o- 
ciation based upon sympathy and mutual aid for the 
general good, in lieu of competition :— 

“ With respect to social prineiples,’’ remarked Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘I must say this, that I hope the work- 
ing classes of this country will not be deluded by the 
doctrines that are held upon that subject which inti- 
mately concérns their labour and the wages of labour. 
If the doctrines that are there maintained be true- if 
there be, indeed, au antagonism between capital and 
labour—if it be true that all men without reference to 
their different capabilities, different strength, and dit- 
ferent capacities, are to have some iron formula applied 
to them, and all to receive the same daily wages—if 
these things be true, then all the experience and all the 
lights of the last 150 years have existed in vain. Let us 
burn the works of ‘Turgot, Say, and Adam Smith, Let 
us establish in triumph the doctrines of the Mississippi 
scheme; lei us recognise as successful those duc- 
trines which are supposed to have involved France in 
misery and confusion. Let us waitfor the results of this 
experiment. Let us calmly contemplate whether it is 





a 
possible that executive governments can be greut ma. 
nufacturers—whether it be possible for them to forge 
capital to employ industry—whether they can eon. 
travene the decrees of Providence, and reduce all 
men, without reference to habits or strength, to re. 
ceive the same wages. For God’s sake, give that 
social principle the same fair trial as you are absut 
to see given to the political principle. But I do eap. 
nestly trust—I have that confidence in the good sense 
of the working classes of this country — that they will 
believe that no false delusion of the compulso 
sharing of profits—no enmity directed against capit4| 
—no distinction of competition among individuals— 
no overpowering of individual enterprise by govern. 
ment undertakings at the public expense—can pos. 
sibly be for the benefit of the working classes, or 
have any other ultimate result than involving them jn 
misery and ruin. * * It would be a shamefil 
suppression of truth, without arrogating to ourselyes 
too much of the liberty of speech, not to predict fatal 
consequences to those social experiments now in pro. 
gress in other countries.” 


It would be scarcely possible for any one who has 
watched the proceedings of Louis Blanc, and more 
especially for those who have read his ‘* Organisation 
du Travail,”’ not to perceive that neither his th 
nor practical experiments, however imperfect in. 
cipient attempts of necessity may be, could by an 
possibility lead to the wild speculations ot the Mis- 
sissippi scheme, or have any tendency in that direc- 
tion, Iam by no means an advocate for political go- 
vernments taking these experiments in hand; 
although, when we find what success attends the 
discipline and appointments of an army, and the 


| complicated difficulties of warlike operations—when 


we witness the simplicity and extensive machinety 
employed in the transit of letters —I am not prepared 


| to decide that Governments would be unable to ap- 


point competent directors of comprehensive industrial 
undertakings, ‘Though a veteran politician, 8ir 
Robert Peel is but a young disciple in his newly- 
adopted school of political economy. I do not agree 
with him that ‘ aft the experience and all the lights 
of the last 150 years have existed in vain,” for an in- 
finity of mischief has been the result; and if tle 
works of Turgot, Say, and Adam Smith are to be 
burned, let us hope that those of many of our con- 
temporaries and more modern disciples in the same 
school may also be consigned to the funereal pyre. 
There will, at least, be one book left to teach us a 
sound and everlasting principle of social economy; 
one that declares that, “if we train up a child in the 
way he should go, when he is old he will not depart 
from it ;’’ and that we ought to love God with ll our 
heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, Although 
these divine injunctions have been ‘aught to the 
working classes and their children, they have been 
trained in the school of Mammon, amidst all the con- 
fusion, demoralization, and distress occasioned by cor- 
tention and rivalry in the pursuit of wealth, in the 
participation of which they have little chance of ob 
taining more than sufficient for a bare subsistence, 
although the sole producers. 


In all the plans of association that have been pro- 
pounded in this country, and more especially in the 
design of the Church of England Self-Supporting 
Village, which has been more than once submitted 
to your lordship’s consideration, it is intended not 
only to teach the children by precept, but to guard 
them from counteracting influences. ‘The moral ani 
religious training is the great end and object of the 
institution, and all employments will be rendered 
subservient to the moral, religious, and general im- 
provement of the inhabitants. Released from be- 
neath the “iron formula” of competition, which 
weighs down in misery and degradation the more 
unskilful and the feeble in body or mind, they will 
be placed under the golden rules of Christianity, 
and trained to delight in succouring those whore 
natural deficiencies demand the greatest sympathy 
and attention; and is it not evident that, by thus 
strengthening the weak, they will become less bur- 
densome to the community, and perhaps efficient as 
producers ? 


None can be more fully acquainted with the evils 
resulting from the training to which multitudes 
of the working-classes, not even excepting little 
children, are subjected by competition, in the eager 
pursuit of wealth, than your lordship, for none have 
more sedulonsly laboured to correct them in the 
variety ot unhealthy occupation under the manufac - 
turing system; but it will baffle the ingenuity of the 
Legislature to devise any effectual remedy that wil 
keep pace with these and many other evils under the 
necessarily increasing intensity of compe 4 and 
the time cannot be far distant, when you, my Lore, 
will regard it as a cruel neglect of your duty as 4 
Christian legislator, possessing no ordinary influence, 
longer to uphold a principle wholly incompatible 
with the precepts and spirit of your religion, an 
more especially when the benign consequences ofa 
rightly constituted society could be illustrated by 
detached experiments with those who are destitute 
otf employment, and whose removal would add secu- 
rity to, rather than disturb, the existing institutions 
of society. M. 
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Literature. 


Critics are not the legisiators, but the judges and police 
ofhterature They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce them —dinburgh Review. 








We have been burnt at Oxford! Not publicly— 
that is a martyrdom to come—but in more than one 
common room, as we are credibly assured. Ser- 
yeTus was roasted for less; GlorpaNo Bruno 
crackled among the fagots for maintaining the 
existence of an infinity of worlds; and what could 
the Leader expect from these extremely small 
parodists of the Middle Ages, after proclaiming 
and acting upon the principle that discussion should 
be perfectly free, that the beliefs of men were sacred 
and deserved every respect? We have spoken 
plainly, fearlessly ; but we have also allowed those 
who oppose us to speak their differences as plainly. 
Our object is Truth, and quite naturally we are 
burnt at Oxford. Happily, Oxford has so com- 
pletely lost its ancient influence that its anathemas 
have no longer the effect even of exciting vulgar 
curiosity. Powerless to create, it is powerless even 
to destroy. Yet, although Oxford as Oxford is a 
type of intellectual inefficiency in this age which it 
so strenuously opposes, Ox'ord, in spite of herself, 
sends torth men of whom England is proud. The 
Leader should be the last to overlook such a fact, 
for its pages are too often enriched with the contri- 
butions of those who love their Alma Mater, 
though she regards the career of her sons ve 
much in that spirit of philosophic sagacity with 
which a hen beholds her foster-brood of ducklings 
make instantly for their element, the water. What 
do you think is the private opinion those ducklings 
entertain of their vicarious parent? 


GrorGe Sanp is said to be writing her Memoirs. 
If this be so, we have an explanation of her long 
silence and an explanation very welcome to all her 
readers ; for, perhaps, no living woman has had so 
rich and strange an experience of life, while, cer- 
tainly, no living writer has such genius to portray 
it. Curious it has been to trace the progress of 
opinion in England with regard to GeEorGr SAND. 
The hand that traces these lines was among the 
very first, if not the first, to proclaim the sincerity 
of a writer so shamelessly calumniated, the genius 
of awriter so ignorantly criticised. Within a few 
years that opinion has spread from circle to circle, 
ever widening in influence, till at last, we find the 
works of GeorGE SAND, whom it was infamy to 
read, now delighting the leisure hours of the highest 
personage of the realm. We could name the 
works specially singled out by the royal command. 
We record the fact with pleasure, as honourable to 
Queen Vicrori1a, who in so many things sweeps 
out of the narrow limits of bigotry, and as honour- 
able to GEorGE Sanp, for it is her genius which 
has made the conquest of prejudice. We trust 
that English women will no longer turn up eyes of 
sanctified horror at the mention of an author read 
by their Queen ! 


The last number of La Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains an article by PH1LareTe CHASLEsS, on 
America and its Future, full of excellent matter, in 
which he points clearly enough to the radical infe- 
riority of the French, politically speaking, to the 
English and Americans, in their deficiency of self- 
government, and their craving to have every thing 
done by the state. In a foot note he gives the 
etymology of Yankee, which is piquant: it is, he 
says, nothing but the word English transformed 
by the vicious pronunciation of the inhabitants of 
Massachusets, viz., Yenghis, Yanghis, Yankies. 
He does not claim the honour of the discovery, but 
merely that of first promulgating it in print. 





LEDRU ROLLIN’S FALL OF ENGLAND. 


De la Décadence de VAngleterre. Par Ledru Rollin, Tome 
Premier. 


A sounp critique on British society by an able 
Frenchman would be a thing to be received by us as 
anational boon. The French are good social critics. 
That very tendency to generalization, that habit of 
expressing everything in the form of articulate verbal 
propositions, for which, it must be owned, the French 
are more remarkable than for their conscientiousness 
in arriving at what they so express—makes any just 
criticisms that they do pronounce on other nations 
peculiarly memorable and serviceable. Nor, at the 
present moment, could the people of England make a 
better selection of a man to criticise them and their 
society than from among the Socialists and Extreme 








Republicans of France, Setting aside the ability of 
these men, their acquired habits of thought, their 
want of all intellectual anchorage in the existing re- 
lations of the world, qualify them to propound ex- 
actly those terrible and trenchant criticisms respecting 
the constitution of British society, which, heard and 
pondered by men amongst ourselves, and reconceived 
by us according to our insular modes of thinking, are 
most likely to generate in the midst of us the re- 


quired spirit of rectification. 


It was, therefore, with real pleasure that we saw 
M. Ledru Rollin step forward as the critic of England. 
Our single glimpse of this distinguished visitor to our 
shores since he came amongst us was derived from a 
friend who said he had seen him smoking a cigar at 
the top of Sloane-street, Holding by this hint, and 
hearing also that, of all the exiles amongst us, M. 
Ledru Rollin was least to be seen in ordinary social 
circles, we had always pictured him to ourselves as a 
recluse about Sloane-street, watching moodily the 
cabs as they passed, and collecting silently out of the 
huge roar of London, and all the more distant hum of 
English activity that reached his ear, this one sen- 
tence, inaudible except to himself:—Menz, Menez, 
TexeL, Upnarstn (Menez; God hath numbered thy 
kingdom, and finished it: Texex; thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting : Peres; thy 
kingdom is divided, and given to the Parisians). 
Hence it was with pleasure that we saw his book ad- 
vertised ; and even the word Décadence in the an- 
nouncements did not surprise us. That we knew to 
be the foregone conclusion, the hypothesis in whose 
service and under whose inspiration the materials 
must necessarily be gathered; and our only expecta- 
tion was that by English readers the materials 
themselves, elaborated in the service of so startling 
an assertion, might, on that very account, when 
fairly severed from the assertion, prove the more rich 
and valuable. We have been wofully disappointed. 
The book of M. Ledru Kollin, so far as wecan judge 
from the volume now before the public, is a very 
shallow performance. We regret to have to say this, 
not only because we should have been so eager to wel- 
come a good book on England from the party to which 
M. Ledru Rollin belongs ; but also because our pre- 
vious conceptions of M. Ledru Rollin himself, 
especially as derived from his singularly powerful 
speech in the French Chamber on the Droit au Tra- 
vail, had prepared us to expect good things from his 
pen. Furnished, as we have now been, by the book 
before us, with a clearer and more intimate glimpse of 
M. Ledru Rollin and his views, we shall not be able, 
while regarding him at any point of his future career, 
ever to accord him any very high degree of intellec- 
tual confidence. 

In M. Ledru Rollin’s argument in support of his 
dreadful proposition that England “is on its last 
legs,’ three things are to be individually attended 
to:—First, the evidence on which he professes to 
found his belief in that proposition ; second, his in- 
terpretation of that evidence, or his particular mode 
of phrasing it, for the instruction of his French 
readers, and for the purposes of his argument; and 
third, his reasoning, properly so called, that is, the 
logical process whereby, having accumulated his evi- 
dence, and phrased it to suit his purpose, he seeks to 
deduce from it the desired conclusion. It will be 
found, we think, that there is a regular diminuendo 
of merit in the contents of the book considered as 
distributed according to the foregoing arrangement : 
in other words, that by far the most valuable portions 
of the book are those with which M. Ledru-Rollin 
has had least to do—namely, the matter, illustrative 
of English society, that he has extracted from Eng- 
lish reports and documents; that next, in import- 
ance, though at a long interval, follows that part of 
the work where M. Ledru Rollin endeavours to pre- 
sent the purport of those facts in his own language as 
a Frenchman and a man of Republican opinions; 
and that, decidedly the most worthless portion of all, 
is that which ought to have oeen most elaborated, 
and the rigorous elaboration of which could alone 
have justified the ostentatious title given to the book 
—namely, the reasoning whereby M. Ledru Rollin 
attempts to create in the minds of his compatriots the 
expectation that our little island, a subject of such 
interest to France ever since the days of Cwsar, is 
now positively about to founder and go down. 

The real materials of the book, the facts and par- 
ticulars relative to English society, on which, taken 
as a mass, M. Ledru Rollin professes to ground his 
conviction that that society is decrepit, are already 





before the English public in a more complete and 
striking form in the papers from which M, Ledru 
Rollin has copied them, namely, in the Morning 
Chronicle Reports on the State of Labour and the 
Poor in Great Britain. About half of the volume 
already published (pp. 185-363) consists merely of 
translations and extracts from Mr. Henry Mayhew’s 
admirable and now standard series of letters on the 
state of the metropolitan poor; and, as the author 
will probably proceed in the same way with the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts in the second 
volume, it may be said with truth that by far the 
larger moiety of this French demonstration that Eng- 
land is on the decline has been furnished by the 
columns of a daily English newspaper. 

Turning, however, from the materials on which 
M. Ledru Rollin grounds his foregone conclusion, 
let us see what are his own statements as to the 
import of these materials. What is that disease 
under which England is now labouring—that deadly 
disease diffused throughout her whole system, of 
which all these Morning Chronicle revelations about 
the weavers, the coalheavers, the slopworkers, the 
pickpockets, &c., are but the superficial symptoms ? 
On this point M. Ledru Rollin may be more detailed 
and explicit in his second volume. So far, however, 
as we can gather his answer at present it may be 
summed up in the words arisiocratic rule. The 
whole design of all that portion of the present volume 
that is not occupied with the exttacts from the Morning 
Chronicle, appears to be to illustrate this one pro- 
position regarding England, that it is an aristocratic 
country. ‘The spirit of England is aristocratic; the 
institutions of England are aristocratic ; her dealings 
with other nations and with the world at large are 
aristocratic. Such is the sum and substance of our 
author's expositions, No other formula for England 
does M. Ledru Rollin appear to have in his head 
than this of ‘The Aristocratic Nation.” Thus :— 

“One cannot, in fact, comprehend England by re- 
cognizing her, in the sphere of official action, as any- 
thing else than an oligarchy, under three different 
faces—the aristocracy of the Crown, the aristocracy of 
the land, the aristocracy of the counter; all three united 
by one interest, subservient to one another, and inter- 
laced in resistance to the flood that could submerge all, 
Thus, the Crown depends at present on the Lords and 
the Commons. But, in their turn, the Lords depend on 
the Crown, which can increase their number, and which 
keeps them stretched towards the child’s coral of its 
favours, its employments, its pensions; as the Lords 
also extend their roots even into the House of 
whither it chances that, out of six hundred and fifty- 
eight members there have penetrated five hundred and 
seventy-one persons that are either sons, brothers, 
grandsons, uncles, sons-in-law, nephews, or cousins of 
peers, or officers, functionaries or advocates dependent 
on Peers or on the Crown. In all this, where is the 
people, where are the representatives? This Govern- 
ment is, therefore, nothing else than an aristocratic 
trinity, indivisible, as well as separated into three per- 
sons, each having its part and its different attributes for 
the scene of the world.” 

Illustrating this general proposition in detail, M. 
Ledru Rollin gives us some superficial disquisitions 
on the different subdivisions of the aristocratic 
supremacy in England—the Aristocratie Fonciére, or 
Landed Aristocracy, the Aristocratie Commerciale, the 
Aristocratee Politique, the Aristocratie Clericale, the 
Aristocratie Universitaire, and the Aristocratie Judi- 
ciaire. He also exhibits the workings of the English 
aristocratic spirit in the past history of the nation, 
as regards Ireland, America, India, and the revolue 
tionary wars of Europe. In the course of this 
elucidation M. Ledru Rollin offers a good many judi- 
cious and, though severe, really true critical remarks 
on English society. Nay, more; although we con- 
ceive this formula of “The Aristocratic Nation,” as 
applied to England, to be on the whole a lean and 
meagre one, by no means 80 literally or so profoundly 
descriptive of her real social maladies as some other 
formula might have been that a deeper consideration 
of the phenomena of the case might easily have 
devised ; yet, believing it, as we of the Leader do, to 
be after all a just expression of certain vices of the 
system according to which our national edifice ig 
constructed and our national procedure carried on, 
we willingly accept it, assert with M. Ledru Rollin 
that England is under aristocratic rule, and proclaim 
ourselves as belonging to that great and 
power of native English opinion by which this aris- 
tocratic rule is even now daily shaken and chipped, 
and by which, as sure as Time rolls, it will be at last 
demolished and overthrown. But while 
thus far with M. Ledru Rollin’s definition of what may 
be called the mechanism of the English constitution, we 
would yield to none, not even to the organs of our 
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aristocracy themselves, in protesting against that 
wretched, acrid, and essentially illiterate spirit of 
depreciation that delights in vilifying all that has 
been done by our nation in past times under the con- 
trolling grasp of a now defective mechanism -r even 
by means of it; and we would defend, as even scien- 
tifically just, that ardour of more than Roman pa- 
triotism with which every true British soul, whether 
peer or peasant, contemplates the long series of noble 
services, by which this so-called aristocratic England 
has made itself a name in history and earned its 
present place among the nations of the world. 
When, therefore, we read, as part and parcel of M. 
Ledru Rollin’s explanations of the vices of the English 
constitution, incessant reiterations of the old French 
twaddle about la pe:fide Albion, and attempts to put 
down all the suce ss of England, all her conquests 
in America, India, and other parts of the world, as 
the mere triumphs of brute strength and chicane, 
our simple reflection is, how mean and narrow must 
be that man’s theory of the world that so expresses 
himeelt, if conscientiously, and how virulent must be 
his national rancour, if not. Let M. Ledru Rollin 
take our word for it, no nation, aristocratic or 
democratic, ancient or modern, ever achieved more 
than precixely what it deserved and worked for. 
And there are countrymen of his who know this, 
and who, without the slightest tinge in their character 
of that Anglomania which he denounces, would have 
risen, by the sheer virtue of their intellectual breadth 
and generality, to something like a fair appreciation 
of that historical phenomenon, to give it its poorest 
and least sentimental name, the English Empire. 

As we have said, however, it isin M. Lidru Rol- 
lin’s mode of inferring his tremendous conclusion 
from his paltry premises, that his defects as a thinker 
are made most conspicuous. Having established, by 
the aid of English newspapers, the existence of a 
mass of social iniquity and misery in the midst of us, 
and having stated his own theoretical explanation of 
this admitted fact, how, do our readers think, does 
he lea» the wide cha~m that still separates him from 
his pet conclusion, that necessity of his title-page, 
the Decadence? Here again, something may be re- 
served for the second volume; but as the work now 
stands, we have literally nothing more than this—the 
analogy of the cases of Carthage and Rome. To 
define M. Ledru Rollin’s work as a whole, we should 
say that it consists of certain valuable pieces of in- 
formation translated from the Morning Chronicle, 
certain commonplace criticisms thereto appended ; 
and the conclusion of the Décadence de I’ Angleterre 
clumsily stuck to these on the faith of the merest sha- 
dow of a possible analogy. ‘To be pedantic for once, 
let us say that the work before us consists of two appa- 
rent syllogisms; to wit (1.) Carthage and Rome fell ; 
both Carthage and Rome at the time of their fall, or 
shortly before, exhibited the social symptoms a, b, c, 
&c.: therefore the social symptoms a, b,c, &c. are 
premonitions of the fall of any state that exhibits 
them. (2.) The social symptoms a, b, c, &c. are pre- 
monitions of the fall of any state that exhibits them ; 
England exhibits these sociai! symptoms: therefore 
England is about to fall. Now it is needless to point 
out to any one that knows what reasoning is, at 
which several points the logical knife could be in- 
eerted so as to rip this argument across. Fairly 
speaking, all that would remain of M. Ledru Rollin’s 
work, if it were logically treated, would be the minor 
premise of the second syllogism, namely, ‘* England 
exhibits such and such social symptoms.” 

The great fault of M. Ledru Rollin’s book, we 
Would say in Conclusion, consists in its profound 
and, we feat, in the majority of French minds, irre- 
mediable, ignorance of what, after all, constitutes 
the personality of England, her real and essential 
existence. M. Ledru Rollin and his compatriots 
pronounce very just and useful criticisms on the 
mechanism of English political procedure. But 
that mechanism is not England. Not even an 
archangel could extract a conception of England 
from the construction of her Parliaments or her 
Universities. No; England lies not in these, 
though these, too, are bits of her; England lies 
abroad over our fields and in our towns, a huge 
amorphous entity, thousands of miles square, and 
deep as dumb integrity, without phrase and without 
formula, Hear M. Ledru Rollin in his remarks 
Du Réle del’ Angleterre dans l' ordre des idées :— 

‘* All nations have had their star; that is to say, their 
ideal, The star that shone in the heaven of Grerce was 
called Venus, #2, Beauty; that of Rome, Mars or 





Jupiter, i.2., force or domination ; and that which for | attempted “ revivals” 


fifty years has climbed the sky of 


rance, is called jus- 
tice, eternal right, 


Equality. The Englishman alone 


has grown great in his island, and developed his fortune | 


; hence the desire to restore 


primitive Christianity. Men overlook the fact that 


change itself implies imperfection in the thi 


without any ascendant light, without a progressive and | changed. Had “ primitive Christianity” been of 


general philosophy, wit ideal ; and, despite his 


heart above his masts and cargoes: he has no star to 
follow, no mission to fulfil, as have all the servant- 
Con of humanity. Athens, that imperceptible point, 

as marked its place by an undying light in the route of 
thought; what traces will the Englishman leave, this 
possessor of the world? He is his own god, his own 
beginning and end; success is his morality, interest his 
logic ; he has no other principles, no other philosophy, 
no other rules of duty, than the advantages or necessities 
of his fortune. The English are, par excellence, the 
people of fact and unchangeable traditions.” 

If this be so, then must there not, we would sug- 
gest, be, if indeed God rules the course of events at 
all, some tremendous virtue, pleasing to Him, in this 
very fact of starlessness? What if the very theory of 
the just greatness of Englsnd should consist in this 
fact, that she has chosen no star; that (to drop a 
confusing metaphor) she moves forward not by pre- 
scribing toherself, by the helpof intellectual theorems, 
this or that point in the borizon, and then tugging 
herself towards it, but by committing herself faith- 
fully and boldly to the interior and structural wheel- 
work of all her thousand impulses, Among these 
impulses, we will assert against M. Ledru Rollin, 
are, in the intellectual region, those of a grand 
Teutonic ideality—an ideality that, by virtue of its 
vastness, prevents the formation of the things called 
ideals. Hence it is that England’s deepest philo- 
sophy has not been “ progres-ive’’; and that, as 
M. Ledru Rollin, so ludicrously to English ears, 
complains, though she has produced a Shakespeare, 
he has not left ‘a school” behind him. Among 
these impulses also, we assert, are, in the moral 
region, those of rectitude, of reverence for law, 
right, and justice. England, with all her faults 
(may God amend them, and Donald help Him!), 
has as much of this virtue of integrity as any nation 
now on the face of the earth. How is it, we might 
ask, were we dispo ed to retaliate, how is it that, as 
even friends and lovers of France admit, her highest 
statesmen, even of the same party, have no con- 
fidence in each other, but assail each other in private 
wherever they go? How is it that, as the same per- 
sons say, there is no depth of chicane to which her 
able men in power or out of power would not 
descend, so that what no English statesman would 
dare to do is done in France daily; and how is it 
that the proverb has become current that, while a 
committee of Frenchmen will always frame a good 
law, and always ruin it by their individual action, 
Englishmen are always able to make the bad laws do 
that they have framed in committee? Exaggerating 
these hints and assertions regarding the morale of 
France, might we not construct an argument for the 
Décadence of that country at least. as powerful as that 
which M. Ledru Rollin, with his eye only for the 
mecanique, has constructed for the Decadence of 
England? But, in his sense, we believe in the 
Décadence of neither. Yet, in a deeper sense, we 
believe in the Décadence of both. We believe in 
evolution, We believe that kingdoms rise and fall, 
come and go, according to grand laws of birth, 
growth, and decay. We believe that both France 
and England are but temporary and provisional 
aggregations of human force helping on a great con- 
summation, in the gradual progress towards which 
both will discharge themselves in some splendid 
middle term, embracing at least all Western Europe. 
And whatever this consummation shall be, nay, 
whatever may be the destiny of humanity, whether 
at a certain period it is to end in an abrupt close, or 
whether something higher than humanity itself is to 
be at length evolved, England, we believe, will have 
done her part in the progress well rather than ill, 
Meanwhile let us try to improve her constitution, 
and be thankful for French aid, 


NEWMAN’S PHASES OF FAITH. 


Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the History of my own 
Creed, By Francis William Newman. John Chapman. 


(Second Notice.) 
Peruaprs no sincerely-religious mind has for the last 
few centuries been undisturbed by hankerings after 
some more primitive Christianity than that which 
the Church of the day sanctioned and proclaimed. 
The irrepressible impulse which causes us all to 
aspire to the Better takes either a forward or a back- 
ward looking glance, and sees the age of Gold in the 
distant future or the distant past. Hence the 





| enduring substance, it would have endured ; , 
Puritan bypocrisies, he has never raised his looks or his | : . : 5 but the 


fact of its developing into something so essentially 
opposed to it, proves that it was incompetent to the 
function of embracing all humanity—incompetent tp 
de stable. As Auguste Comte remarks of the retro. 
grade politicians who would replace Europe in the 
condition of the Middle Ages, “ they are only desi. 
tous of bringing about precisely that state of thing 
which necessitated a revolution—they wish soci 
to recommence the slow process of destruction,” 
This is true of all retrograde tendencies. 

Mr. Newman was naturally beset with the longing 
after a more primitive Christianity. Unable to 
enter the Church of England, he thought of be. 
coming a missionary ; and falling in with the tract 
on * Christian Devotedness”’ by Mr. Groves, he at 
once determined to follow him to Persia: accord. 
ingly in September, 1830, he set out with some Irish 
friends for Bagdad. Meanwhile certain doubts of a 
minor character had occupied his mind. The doctrine 
of the Lord’s immediate return, with its consequent 
slight of this world and this world’s prospects, 
seemed to him conclusive as to the folly of out 
studying or working for the future : — 


* Nothing can be clearer than that the New Testa- 
ment is entirely pervaded by the doctrine,—sometimes 
explicited stated, semetimes unceremoniously assumed,— 
that earthly things are very speedily to come to an end, 
and, therefore, are not worthy of our high aff. ctions and 
deep interest. Hence, when thoroughly imbued with 
this persuasion, I looked with mournful pity on a great 
mind wasting its energies on any distant aim of this 
earth. For a statesman to talk about providing for 
future generations, sounded to me as a melancholy 
avowal of unbelief. To devote good talents to write his- 
tory, or investigate nature, was simple waste: for at the 
Lord's coming history and science would no longer be 
learned by these feeble appliances of ours.” 


The subject of the Evidences had also occupied 
him. Moreover, 


“IT had become distinctly aware that the modern 
Churches in general by no means hold the truth as con- 
ceived of by the apostles. In the matter of the Sabbath 
and of the Mosaic Law, of Infant Baptism, of Episco- 
pacy, of the doctrine of the Lord’s return, I had sue- 
cessively found the prevalent Protestantism to be un- 
apostolic. Hence arose in me a conscious and continuous 
effort to read the New Testament with fresh eyes and 
without bias, and so to take up the real doctrines of the 
heavenly and everlasting Gospel.’’ 


But in this fresh study he found the doctrine of 
the Trinity quite unapostolic. ‘ It really teachcs 
polytheism, but saves orthodoxy by forbidding any 
one to call it by its true name.” ‘It teaches three 
Divine persons and denies three Gods ; and leaves us 
to guess what else is a Divine person but a God, ora 
God but a Divine person. Who then can deny that 
this intolerant creed is a malignant riddle? ’”’ 

Two years after he left England, a hope was con- 
ceived that more friends might be induced to join 
them, and he returned home from Bagdad on this 
mission. Arrived here he was at once met with the 
petty persecutions which disgrace our religious 
bodies. We must refer to the volume itself for the 
narrative of these :— 


“* My ideal of a spiritual Church had blown up in the 
most sudden and heartbreaking way; overpowering me 
with shame when the violence of sorrow was past. 
There was no change whatever in my own judgment, yet 
a total change of action was inevitable: that I was on 
the eve of a great transition of mind I did not at all 
suspect. Hitherto my reverence for the authority of the 
whole and indivisible Bible was overruling and complete. 
I never really had dared to criticize it: I did not even 
exact from it self-consisteney. If two passages appeared 
to be opposed, and I could not evade the difficulty by 
the doctrine of Development and Progress, I inferred 
that there was some mode of conciliation unknown to 
me; and that, perhaps, the depth of truth in divine 
things could ill be stated in our imperfect language. 
But from the man who dared to interpose a human com- 
ment on the Scripture I most rigidly demanded a cl: ar, 
single, self-consistent sense. If he did not know what 
he meant, why did he not hold his peace? If he did 
know, why did he so speak as to puzzle us? It was for 
this uniform refusal to allow of self-contradiction thet it 
was more than once sadly predicted of me at Oxford that 
I should become ‘ a Socinian:’ yet I did not apply this 
logical measure to any compositions but those which 
were avowedly ‘uninspired’ and human.” 

And this closes his Second Period. The Third 
Period is the examination and final abandonment of 
Calvinism. He reviewed his former experiences :— 

“ First, [had found that the class of Christians with 
whom I had been joined, had exploded the old Creeds in 
favour of another of their own, which was never given 


me upon authority, and yet was constantly slipping out, 
in the words, Jesus is Jehovah. It appeared to me cer- 
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tain that this would have been denounced as the Sabellian 
heresy by Athanasius and his contemporaries. I did not 
wish to run down Sabellians, much less to excommunicate 
them, if they would give me equality ; but I felt it in- 
tensely unjust, when my adherence to the Nicene Creed 
was my real offence, that I should be treated as setting 
up some novel wickedness against all Christendom, and 
slandered by vague imputations which reached far and 
far beyond my power of answering or explaining. 
Mysterious aspersions were made even against my 
moral®* character, and were alleged to me as additional 
reasons for refusing communion with me; and when I 
demanded a tribunal, and that my accuser would meet 
me face to face, all inquiry was refused, on the plea that 
it was needless and undesirable. JI had much reason to 
believe that a very small number of persons had consti- 
tuted themselves my judges, and used against me all the 
girs of the Universal Church; the many lending them- 
selves easily to swell the cry of heresy, when they have 
little personal acquaintance with the party atacked. 
Moreover, when I was being condemned as in error, I 
in vain asked to be told what was the truth. ‘I accept | 
the Scripture: thatis not enough. I accept the Nicene 
Creed: that isnot enough. Give me, then, your for- 
mula; where, what isit’’ But, no! those who thought 
it their duty to condemn me, disclaimed the intention of | 
‘making a Creed’ when I asked for one. They repro- | 
bated my interpretation of Scripture as against that of | 
the whole Church, but would not undertake to expound | 
that of the Church.” 


He also arrived at the conviction — 





} 


“ That spirituality is no adequate security for sound 
moral discernment. These alienated friends did not 
know they were acting unjustly, cruelly, crookedly, or | 
they would have hated themselves for it: they thought | 
they were doing God service. The fervour of their love | 
towards him was probably greater than mine ; yet this | 
did not make them superior to prejudice, or sharpen their | 
logical faculties to see that they were idolizing words 
to which they attached no ideas. On several occasions I | 
had distinctly perceived how serious alarm I gave by re- 
solutely refusing to admit any shiftings and shufflings of 
language. I felt convinced that if I would but have con- 
tradicted myself two or three times, and then have added, 
‘ That is the mystery of it,’ I could have passed as or- 
thodox with many. I had been charged with a proud 
and vain determination to pry into divine mysteries, 
barely because I would not confess to propositions the 
meaning of which was to me doubtful, or say and unsay | 
in consecutive breaths. It was too clear that a doctrine 
which muddles the understanding perverts also the 
power of moral discernment. If I had committed some | 
flagrant sin they would have given me a fair and bonour- 
able trial; but where they could not give me a public 
hearing, nor yet leave me unimpeached, without danger | 
of (what they called) my infecting the Church, there was | 
nothing left but to hunt me out unserupulously.’ | 

“That I may not infect the rest they desire my non- | 
existence; by fair means, if fair will succeed; if not, 
then by foul. And whence comes this monstrosity into 
such bosoms? Weakness of common sense, dread | 
of the common understanding, an insufficient faith in 
common morality, are surely the disease; and evideutly | 
nothing so exasperates this disease as consecrating reli- 
gious tenets which forbid the exercise of common sense.” 


The history of religious persecutions taught him how 
it was peculiarly for unintelligible doctrines like Tran- 
substantiation and the Trinity that the fiercest perse- 
cutions were instituted. 
that he had despised mere * moral men ;”’ they were 
“sinners,”’ because they were not “spiritual.” His 
own experience modified this feeling :— 


He became conscious also 


“Then at last I saw that the deficiency of ‘mere 
moral men’ is that their morality is apt to be too ex- | 
terval or merely negative and therefore incomplete: that 
the man who worships a fiend for a God may be in some 
sense spiritual, but his spirituality will be a devilish 
fanaticism, having nothing in it to admire or approve: 
that the moral man deserves approval or love for all the 
absolute good that he has attained, though there be a 
higher good to which he aspires not; and that the truly 
and rightly spiritual is he who aims at an indefinitely 
high moral excellence, of which God is the embodiment 
to his heart and soul. If the absolute excellence of 
morality be denied there is nothing for spirituality to 
aspire after, and nothing in God to worship. Years be- 
fore I saw this as clearly as here stated the general train 
of thought was very wholesome, in viving me increased 
kindliness of judgment towards the common world of 
men, who do not show any religious development It 
was pleasant to me to look on an ordinary face and see 
it light up into a smile, and think with myself:—* there 
is one heart that will judge of me by what [ am, and not 
by a Procrustean dogma.’ Nor only so, but I saw that 
the saints, without the world, would make a very bad 
world of it: and that as ballast is wanted to a ship, so 
the common and rather low interests, and the homely 
Principles, rules, and ways of feeling, keep the church 
from foundering by the intensity of her own gusts.” 

Never having sheltered within the 
gloomy caverns of Calvinism we cannot realize to our 
imaginations by what evasions and sophistications 
the Calvinist really does contrive to reconcile his 
conscience with his doctrine. Mr. Newman, it ap- 
pears, even when a Calvinist, was unable to admit the 


ourselves 


©“ T afterwards learned that some of those gentlemen 
esteemed boldness of thought ‘ a lust of the mind,’ acd, as such, 
animmorality. This enabies them to persuade themselves that 


they do not reject a ‘heretic’ for a matter of opinion, but for 
that which they have a ri:ht to call immoral. What immorali'y | 
was imputed to me I was not distinctly informed. 





| triumphant for ever and ever. 
| does nut succeed in destroying the works of the devi 


| imagination : 


doctrine of “reprobation’’ as taught in the ninth 
chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans—that ** God 
hardens in wickedness whomsoever He pleases, in 
order that he may show his long-suffering.” In fact 
the idea of eternal torment was so repugnant to his 
nature, that, having once stealthily and with compune- 
tions dipped into an Unitarian book wherein he found 
that the Greek word translated by eternal means 
more truly ‘‘secular,’’ he carried away with him a 
germ of doubt as to the whole doctrine. The moral 
difficulties then rose up before him :— 

‘* First, that every sin is infinite in ill-desert and in 
result, because it is committed against an infinite Being. 
Thus the fretfulness of a child is an infinite evil! I was 
aghast that I could have believed it. Now, that it was 
no longer laid upon me as a duty to uphold the infinitude 
of God’s retaliation on sin, I saw that it was an immo- 
rality to teach that sin was measured by anything else 
than the heart and will of the agent. ‘That a finite 
being should deserve infinite punishment now, was mani- 


| festly as incredible as that he should deserve infinite 


reward, which I had never dreamed,—Again, I saw that 
the current orthodoxy made Satan eternal conqueror 
over Christ. In vain does the Son of God come from 
heaven and take human flesh and die on the cross. In 
spite of him the devil carries off to hell the vast majority 


| of mankind, in whom not misery only, but sin is 


Thus Christ not ony 


but even aggravates them.—Again: what sort of gospel 
or glad tidings had I been holding ? Without this reve- 
lation no future state at all it presumed) could be 
known. How much better no futurity for any than that 
a few should be eternally in bliss, and the great majority 
kept alive for eternal sin as well as «ternal misery? My 
gospel, then, was bad tidings, nay, the worst of tidings ! 
In a farther progress of thought I asked: would it not 
have been better that the whole race of man had never 
come into existence? Clearly! And thus God was 
made out to be unwise in creating them. No use in the 
punishment was imaginable, without setting up Fear, 
instead of Love, as the ruling principle in the blessed. 
And what was the moral tendency of the doctrine? I had 
never borne to dwell upon it; but I before long sus- 
pected that it promoted malignity and selfishness, and 
was the real clue to the cruelties perpetrated under the 
name of religion. For he who does dwell on it must com- 
fort himself under the prospect of his brethren’s eternal 
misery, by the selfish expectation of personal blessed- 
Less. 


Once resolutely testing Calvinism by moral standards 
the end may be foreseen: — 


‘“* Lastly I saw, that the Calvinistic doctrine of human 
degeneracy tea hes, that God disowns my nature (the 
only nature I ever had) as not his work, but the devil’s 
work. He hereby tells me that he is not my Creator, 


| and he disclaims his rights over me, as a father who dis- 


ownsachild. To teach this, is to teach that I owe him 


| no obedience, no worship, no trust; to sever the cords 


that bind the creature to the Creator, and to make all 
religion gratuitous and vain.” 


| As his Unitarian friend justly observed, Eternal pu- 


nishment darkens the moral character of God, and 
produces malignity in man, With this same Uni- 
tarian Mr. Newman freely discussed, and 


‘From the collision with him I gained a fresh in- 
sight into a part of my own mind. I had always re- 
garded the Gospels (at least the three first) to be to the 
Epistles nearly as law to gospel; that is, the three gos- 
pels dealt enefly in precept, the epistles in motives 
which act on the affections. This did not appear to me 
dishonourable to the teaching of Christ; for I supposed 
it to be a pre-determined development, and that he could 
not with advantage have preached himself as Paul and 
John preache! him. But I now discovered that there 
was a deeper distaste in me for the details of the human 
life of Christ than I was previously conscious ; a distaste 
which I found out by a reaction from the minute interest 
felt in such details by my new friend. For several years 


viz., that my religion had always been Pauline. Christ 
was to me the ideal of glorified human nature: but I 
needed some dimness in the portrait to give play to my 
if drawn too sharply historical it sank into 
commonplace and caused a revulsion of feeling. As all 





disgust me from a boy by the unbelief which they in- | 


| spired; soif any one dwelt on the special proofs of ten- 
| derness and love exhibited in certain words or actions of 


Jesus, it was apt to call out in me a sense that from day 
to day equal kindness might often be met. The imbe- 
cility of preachers, who would dwell on such words as 
‘ Weep not,’ as if nobody else ever tttered such, had 
always annoyed me. 
worthy idea of Christ from studying any of the details 
reported concerning him. If I dwelt too much on these 
I gota fiuite object; but I yearned for an infinite one : 
hence my preference for John’s mysterious Jesus. hus 
my Christ was not the figure accurately painted in the 
narrative, but one kindled in my imagination by the 
allusions and (as it were) poetry uf the New Testament. 
I did not wish for vivid historical realization: relics L 
could never have valued; pilgrimages to Jerusalem had 
always excited in me more of scorn than of sympathy.” 

In our next we shall follow him in his examination 
of the Religion of the Letter. 


ST. JOUN’S LIFE IN THE LEVANT. 
Two Years’ Residence in a Levanting Family. By Bayle St. 





John, auther of “ Adventures in the Lybiah Desert, &c. 
Chapman and Hall 


We find this to be a genuine book: it realizes what 
it proposes, and affords one of the completest and 
most interesting pictures of Oriental life that has 
hitherto fallen in our way. Numerous as aré the 
travels in the East, sketches of the East, and the 
longwinded narratives of commonplace adventures 
which of late have issued from the press, not one of 
them has, in any substantial respect, forestalled this 
volume. The peculiarity which distinguishes it is, 
that herein a young man thoroughly domiciled in a 
Levantine family, speaking their language, adopted 
as a son by the hostess, living their life, and slowly 
forming his conclusions, gives us in a condensed view 
the sum total of his observations. Very justly does 
he remark that a great deal of the efficiency of an 
observer depends on the moral atmosphere in which 
he lives, and * in spite of myself I found that whilst 
I constantly associated with Europeans, I adopted 
their indifferent and sceptical tone, and could hot 
bring myself to look upon a native in any serious 
way.” All who have resided abroad, in contradis- 
tinction to those who have travelled, will appreciate 
the force of the remark. The trash daily uttered re- 
specting France and Germany by those who have 
“ seen a great deai” of both, yet never lived other- 
wise than as Englishmen, will give the measure of 
the competency of travellers in the East, 

One strong proof of the genuineness of this book 
we gather from the insipidity and commonplace of 
the early chapters compared with the freshness and 
fulness of the subsequent pages, As a traveller, re- 
porting his first impressions, we cannot compliment 
Mr. St. John. His observations are trivial, and the 
style is worthy of the matter. But let no reader 
(becoming impatient over the first fifty pages) throw 
down the book! As Mr. St. John’s experienc 
deepens the interest of the work rises. You begin 
with a yawn, but your blood gallops before you end. 
We draw this conclusion therefore ;: Mr. St. John not 
being an adroit littérateur, capable of concocting a 
fluent and effective chapter out of the slenderest ma- 
terials, nor willing to sacrifice everything for thesake 
of an effect, when we find his pages animated with 
glowing pictures, small yet full of detail, graphic yet 
free from “fine writing,’’ we are naturally led to be- 
lieve that it is the richness and variety of his mate- 
rial which causes the difference. In the early chaj)- 
ters he relies upon his journal, which furnishes him 
only the slight impressions of a novice; but in the 
later chapters he is drawing from the stores of accu- 
mulated experience. 

As may be supposed, the volume is rich in extract- 
able master; the only puzzle is what to choose, 
Here is an account of 

LEVANTINE MOURNING. 

‘“« The period of strict mourning among the Levantines, 
in the case of a husband’s death, lasts a whole year, and 
a few days are generally added for fear the public might 
think the widow in a hurry. During this time the house 
presents a remarkable aspect. All the pillows of the 
divans are turned wrong side uppermost, pipes are pie- 
sented to visitors without mouth-pieces; and, during the 
first forty days, the mirrors, always very numerous, a'e 
covered over with black, whilst pictures are turned with 
their faces towards the wall. Throughout the whole 


period, when female friends come on a visit, no sherbet 
is offered them, nor a kind of spiced coffee which is com- 


; i | monly drunk in the winter, The sound of music is never 
more [ did not fully understand how and why this was; | ‘ 


allowed to be heard in the house ; and I remember once, 
when Fransfs, the fat dandy whom I have mentioned, 
picked up a Savoyard with a hurdy-gurdy, and broughc 
him into the court, how the poor Sitt nearly went in'o 
fits with indignation. The widow never visits anybody 


| except her near relations, or people in the same position 


paintings of the miraculous used to displease and even | with herself, or ladies near their confinement, 


After a 
birth has taken place, houses are too full of noisy sigus 
of enjoyment to allow of their presence. 

“On the fortieth day after the death—I anticipate, in 
order to finish with this subject—a number of womén 


| friends, and one hired screamer, came and sat from 


I felt it impossible to obtain a | 





morning until evening in the great saloon, and kept up a 
noisy wailing. The shrieking was dreadful; and, in adie 
to enable the performers to support the fatigue, a con- 
stant supply of smoke and coffee was kept up. When 
they were gone, Iskender’s mother explained to me, as 
well as I could understand, that she complied with the 
custom of the country, but condemned the practice, as 
not all the crying in the world would wake the dead. 
‘We might as well try to make this stone hear us,” said 
she, striking the wall. Other ladies, though, perhaps, 
less philosophical, go out while the mourners aré there, 
in order to spare their nerves; but she 

stopped at home, and cried with the rest. Accordingly, 
her eyes were red; she had a dreadful headache, and 
had worked herself up to a state of great excite- 
ment.” 


Our readers will smile at this glimpse of a 
SYRIAN CHRISTIAN. 


“‘ When supper was brought in, Amu Lyas, or Uncle 
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Lyas, as Iskender always respectfully called him, said a 
grace of twenty minutes before he 2A down, and one of 
equal duration after he got up. He was perpetually 
counting his beads and uttering devout sa; h 


ary | accounted for his influence with the priests. He 
and I agreed very well at the beginning, although in our 
very first conversation he forced on are’ cussion, 


ana~piainly told me to what all heretics were irre- 
vocably doomed. On this and other occasions he strictly 
maintained that the earth is stationary, that it is sur- 
rounded by the sea, that the moon rises and sets, and that 
the stars are no than they seem ; and turned pale 
with indignation at any contrary statements, which he 
asserted to be direct attacks on the foundation of the 
Christian religion. Further experience taught me that 
he was a pretty fair representation of public opinion 
among a large class of Syrian Christians.” 


It appears from Mr. St. John’s account that 
Egyptian travellers are not in error when they talk 
of the Awalim (or Almées) dancing as well as 
singing. They have inherited the business now the 
Ghawazee are banished. His description of their 
performance is very graphic; and we select a couple 
of passages :— 
“When every one had arrived, and Levantines and 
Europeans had occupied their places, Ayshé took a dara- 
tukah, or tambourine, and struck up a monotonous tune; 
whilst Kalah, at first in a low and even, if I may venture 
on the expression, a dreamy voice, began to sing one of 
those sensual ditties which delight the ear and stir up the 
apathy of the Egyptian. The style of execution, and the 
whole attending circumstances are peculiar. As the song 
— the performer grows gradually excited, throws 
ack her head, rolls her eyes, and becomes at lenuth so 
deeply impassioned, that the words are separated, as it 
were, by gasps and sobs of pleasure, Fransfs and Antin 
supported the performer by exhibiting or affecting symp- 
toms of delight, by joining in the chorus, and by uttering 
admiring exclamations. 

“* When the first song was over we requested Kalah to 
dance, and she complied readily. Rising to her feet, she 
threw aside her mantle, and bound a long shawl firmly 
round ber hips; then taking a pair of castanets, she 
stepped into the middle of the carpet, threw her arms 
aloft like a Bacchante, d a graceful pose for a 
moment, and then began to exhibit before our tingling 
eyes one of those indescribable pantomimes which the 
Egyptians decorate with the name of dances. It was 
impossible not to admire the vigour, the agility, the 
grace, the elegance, with which Kalah performed her 
part; and how, with a tact for which I should not have 
given her credit, she at the outset avoiding falling to the 
very depths into which Francfs and Auttin, with their 
brutal appetite for the extravagance of indecency, endea- 
voured at once to urge her. We could none of us take 
our eycs off the form of this terrible Maenad whilst she 
struggled there before us, to incarnate, as it were, the 
unspiritual conception of love to which the East has given 
birth. Her form, which was almost colossal, seemed 
throughout its vast outline to writhe in an agony of joy; 
her broad bosom, scarcely feminine in contour, heaved 
and panted with passion; her blood struggled faintly 
through the opaque palor of her cheeks; her eyes wan- 
dered and flashed ; her hair burst its fillet, and fell back 
over her powerful shoulders, or curled like black snakes 
about her long round arms. I never shall forget the im- 
pression which this extraordinary performance produced 
upon me, especially when it was contrasted with the 
pretty tripping and graceful licentiousness of Ayshé, who 
soon wrapped up her c:ild in a corner of her mantle and 
ry: her more majestic companion. I wish the evening 

ad terminated there; for these two women, excited by 
their two supporters, went on descending step by step to 
a depth whither my pen and almost my memory refuse to 
follow them. Ata late hour my friends went away ; and 
then Sitt Madoula came in, and got the Awalim to go 
through a few dances for her private gratification, after 
which she took them to sleep in her room, and kept them 
until daylight. 

“What is most worthy of remark in all this is, the 
indifference with which E:stern women regard these 
exhibitions. The Sitt seemed scarcely to suspect that 
she was present at an indecent sight, and frankly con- 
fessed that she very much enjoyed it. None but an 
Eastern mother, however, Ps undertake the respon- 
sibility of thus giving a finishing touch to the education 
ofher son. I will add, that the little Henneneh was pre- 
sent for a long time, and was encouraged to imitate the 
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climate of Egypt in itself exercised a dangerous influence 
on the female temperament, and that it was most per- 
nicious to bring up children to a familiarity with these 
questionable scenes. I never could persuade the Sitt or 
any other Eastern lady that chastity, instead of being 
merely the act of abstaining, was a sentiment of most 
delicate and precarious growth, requiring to be nourished 
and tended and preserved—a sentiment which springs 
naturally from the soil of young minds, but which may 
wither beneath one too ardent glance, and be destroyed 
by the inclement breath of a single night.” 


There is a great deal about the Black slaves. 
extract two passages :— 


“There is one remark which I will venture to make 
with reference to this subject, namely, that, although 
half-eastes, having European fathers, are not uncom- 
monly seen, it is very rare to meet with any others. And 
yet it is a circumstance almost of daily occurrence to hear 
of family quarrels arising among the Christians, from 
the fact of black slaves being found to be pregnant. 
Among the Muslims this discovery is treated by the 
wives with perfect indifference. Now, what becomes of 
the children thus brought into the world—or are they 


We 

















libidinous contortions of the Awalim. Vainly did I | 
object that this was pouring oil upon the flames; that the | 





ever brought into the world? I am sorry to say that, 
though forbidden by ‘ the law,’ it is customary among both 
Turks and Arabs, from motives of economy, not of mo- 
tality, to sell slaves as soon as their pr taeee condition 
begins to be manifest. The sale is effected through the 
medium of a Jellabi, to whom is transferred the respon- 
sibility of any rascality that may be committed. Per- 
ha fought to add, as a curious illustration of the state 
of knowledge in the East, that a young wife, deeply at- 
tached to her husband, perceiving palpable evidence of 
his infidelity, reproached him with it; whereupon he 
gravely told her that the cause of her disquiet was merely 
the effect of the strong imagination of the unfortunate 
slave-girl. The lady half believed and half doubted, and 
came to me for an elucidation. Unfortunately, she did 
not tell me at first that the case was her own ; so I made 
a parody of the famous nihil est in intetlectu, and proved 
so successful in my argument that a terrible family 
quarrel was the result, and the girl who had such a strong 
imagination passed into the hands of a Jellabi. 

“T ought to add that it is really important to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the temper of household slaves before 
buying them. They are sometimes very troublesome, 


and have been known to murder their masters and mis- | 


tresses. I once saw a horrid sight—a black woman pa- 
raded on an ass about the streets of Alexandria, with her 


face turned to the tail, her shrivelled form exposed al- | 
most entirely to the public gaze, her woolly hair filled 


with bits of straw, her face buried in profound apathy. 
A man went before, proclaiming that she was a poisoner, 
and was about to meet with due punishment. ss than 
most people have I that morbid feeling which leads 
men to interest themselves in criminals, and weep over 
the fate of a murderer, whilst they have no sympathy to 
spare for the victim. Yet I coul: not help experiencing 
a sentiment of indignation at beholding this miserable 
creature, whose intellect, crushed beneath 
whelming load of circumstances, had most probably 
never shed one single ray upon her conscience, not only 
devoted to a horrid death, but hooted and pelted oy a 
fanatical rabble, which had never acknowledged her 
claim to be a human being until the 
However, there she was, enjoying 


doomed her to die. 


for her actions, and condemned with ail the form of 
Oriental justice. For several hours the wretched being 
was paraded about, after which the executioners, with 
her own assistance, put her into a sack, and, taking 
her out in a boat some distance to sea, threw her 
overboard.” 


There are some stories interspersed, which have 
all the colour and charm of “ The Arabian Nights.” 
They are, of course, too long fer extract, but will be 


greedily devoured by whoever tukes up the volume. | 


That of Hassan, the Water Carrier, and Lady 


Apricot (Sitt Mismish) is so much in the tone of the | 


Arabian Nights that one fancies it must be an in- 
edited chapter from that inimitable work. We will 
give an outline of it. 
whose short experience of married life has disgusted 
her with that “blessed condition,’ and she refuses 
all offers, Hassan trusts less to his dark handsome 
eyes and glossy beard than to his audacity and in- 
telligence to win her hand. 
a woman needs courting in a quaint way :— 


‘* One evening he was sitting in a coffee-house, when a 
narrator began to tell the story of a man who had been 
carried by an eagle into a wond+rful palace sewed up in 
a sheepskin. Hassan atonce formed his plan, which was 
no other than this—to get into one of his ox hide sacks, 
armed with a knife, and caused himself to be left, as if 
accidentally, by his assistants, 
success crowned his plan, destiny would determine. 

“The trick was easily played. ‘Two cunning friends 
sewed him well into the sack - begging him to appear as 
much like water as possible—and, when the backs of the 
slaves were turned, hoisted him off the camel, and car- 
ried him behind a pomegranate-tree in the neighbour- 
hood of the kiosque No suspicion seemed to be raised. 
Two men had been seen to enter: two men issued forth. 


The doors were closed; and, as evening approached, | 


preparations were made for the festivity. 


“ About an hour after sunset, Hassan, who began to | 
feel very uncomfortable in his sack, heard a voice calling 
| 


from a window to somebody below :— 
***O Zara!’ 
“* Present, O Sitt! ” was the reply.’ 
“«¢ Go with Yacoub, and light the lamps, and let loose 


for I am sad, and must be delighted with music and 
singing.’ 

- en | 
came to the kio«que, and obeyed the orders of their mis- 
tress. As they bustled about they saw the sack behind 
the tree, and Yacou said :— 


“* Those accursed Sakkas have left this great ugly bag 


behind. We must drag it out of the way. 

“On hearing this, Hassan endeavoured to look as 
liquid as possible; and for the first time felt fear. 

“«*Tf they discover me now,’ thought he, ‘they will 
beat me, and turn me out before Sitt Mishmish comes; 
and I shall gain nothing but bruises by the adven- 
ture.’ 

“Yacoub and Zara gave two or three tugs at the bag, 
but finding it heavy, came to a stop. 

«Tt will be better,’ said Zara, ‘ to let the water run 
out. Untie the knot.’ 

“*No,’ replied Yacoub; I will poke my sword through 


it; and, if the rascally Sakkas complain, I will pull their | 


beards and be insolent.’ 
“**]t is advisable not to cut the sack,’ quoth Zara, to 
the infinite relief of poor Hassan. 





he over. | with a loud voice to desist. By her orders they drew him 


or the first time the | 
privilege of a free-born person—being called to account | 


Lady Apricot is a rich widow | 


Believing that so quaint | 


| another in the mouth, 


What he was to doif) 





the two slaves—the eunuch and the girl— | 


| @ man, mounted uj 


“The slaves then again bustled about, and often 
walked over the sack without noticing that it held te 
thing but water; and Hassan, who hoped this new kind 
of Dozeh* would be considered meritorious, remained 
quiet, still striving to liquify himself. 

“When Sitt Mishmish came down to the kiosque she 
saw the water-sack, and said :— 

“* What is the meaning of this ?’ 

** And they told her. 

«Pigs that ye are!’ exclaimed she: ‘that ye have 
not removed it.’ Hassan prepared his knife, and, com. 
mending himself to the protection of the Prophet, awaited 
impatiently for the Sitt to call for her beloved one. But 
the dancing and music began and continued for an hour, 
and the lady remained silent and sad. And Zareefeh 
said to her :— 

**«O Sitt! what can we do to amuse thee? Shall we 
tell stories ? or shall we jump — this water-sack ? or 
shall we try our strength and roll it to the tank?’ 

*** Roll it into the tank,’ was the reply. 

‘“‘ Immediately five or six women, laughing and push- 
ing one another, began to roll the sack rapidly along, 
Hassan was turned over in all directions, and found it 
almost impossible to use his knife. So he began to roar 
for mercy, fearing lest he should be drowned. But the 
slaves paid no attention, and had got him to the edge of 
the tank, when, with a desperate « ffort, he slit open a 
hole large enough for him to pass his head. On seeing 
his shaven scalp, with a long top-knot thrust forth, 
the girls gave a loud scream; but Zereefeh ex- 
claimed :— , ie onto 

‘** Have courage, O girls!’ and—‘ paff, paff’—s 
the poor man’s face with both hands, . eet 

“In an instant they soused him into the tank with 
screams of laughter. He struggled and roared ; but th 
had no mercy on him, and would probably have drown 
him in their fun had not Lady Apricot called upon them 


forth, half dead and dripping like a rag, and brought 
him warm towels to dry himself, and threw silk ro 
over him, and presented him to their mistress, who 
looked upon him, and said :— 

‘**Ts this my beloved?’ 

“He replied :— 

“* Yea; and I am happy to have suffered all this for 


| thy sake.’ 


‘“*And she said:—‘I knew of thy coming; and was 
resolved to try thy patience. Thou art a wise person— 
not fvolish and weak of heart. I had sworn never to 
take as a husband any one but the man who should 
make himself fire, or air, or water for my sake. Thou 
hast made thyself water, and I am content, Sit by my 
side,’ 

‘So Hassan became the husband of Lady Apricot, and 
lived happily in her society.” 

One more extract, and we leave this delightful 
volume :— 

AN ARAB GAME. 

** One of their amusements—called the game of plaff— 
is worth mentioning, especially as it is not only indulged 
in by the vulgar, but formed the chief delight of the 
venerable Moharrem Bey himself. Two men, often with re- 


| spectable grey beards, sit ona carpet ata little distance one 
| from the another 


All Easterns are usually dry smokers; 
but on this occasion they manage to foment a plentiful 
supply of saliva, and the game simply consists in a 
series of attempts on the part of the two opponents to 
spit onthe tips of each other's noses, At first, this cleanly 
interchange of saliva goes on slowly and deliberately— 
Socrates never measured the leap of a flea with more 
seriousness—but presently one receives a dab in the eye, 
They begin to grow hot and 
angry. ‘I hit your nose,’ cries one, ‘No, it was my 
cheek!’ replied the other. They draw a little nearer, in 
order to ascertain the truth by feeling; spit, spit, they 
still go, like two vicious old cats; their palates grow dry; 
their throats become parched; but the contest continues, 
and they exhaust themselves in making spitoons of each 
other’s faces and beards. Hamlet and Laertes were not 
more eager and desperate, ‘A bit, a very palpable hit!’ 
they exclaim, as they hawk up their last supply of am- 
munition, Each denies the truth; they mutually pro- 
ceed to a verification; and the game of plaft often ends 
in a regular match of nose- pulling.” 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 


A History of Greece. By George Grote. Vola. 1-8. Murray. 


| Tuere will probably never be found a writer capable 
| of giving us a history of Greece which shall satisfy 


| all exigencies; for there will probably never be 
| the waters, and brush the floor and spread the carpets; | 


found a writer who to the comprehensive, accurate, 
minute erudition indispensable to a thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts, will unite the splendid talents 
of historical composition which can fitly illustrate so 
grand atheme. We mean no disparagement to Mr. 
Grote, therefore, when we say his work falls far 
below our standard ; for it certainly surpasses in 
solid excellence any other work—German, French, 
or English—we have met with on the subject. Our 
notice of it comes too late to render any abstract of 


_its contents necessary; the first six volumes have 


been long enough before the public to enable us to 


| speak with more freedom than if we had to introduce 


it to the reader's notice. Instead, therefore, of an 


| inventory of its contents, we may take a general 


survey of the eight volumes, and from them select 





* The Dozeh is the festival of the Treading at Cairo, in which 
n . heavy horse, rides over the prostrate 


bodies of some bun 
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guch characteristics as conveniently admit of com- 


we would observe that Mr. Grote is rather a 
Dissertator than an Historian. This we ‘take to be 
the clue both to the manifold merits and defects of 
the work, That imaginative and pictorial power 
which calls up a nation’s life, and masses it into 
grand end striking effects, to remain for ever after in 
the memories of men; that dramatic instinct which 
fastens upon the salient characteristics of human 
nature, typical and yet individual ; and, finally, that 
magic of style which by magnificence, energy, rapi- 
dity, colour, emotion, decision, and intensity, paints 
a varied panorama to the mind of the reader, and 
agitates him with something of the feeling which the 
real events would have excited—all these qualities are 
but slightly traceable in Mr. Grote, He moves 
slowly. His march is like that of the army of 
Xerxes, which was encumbered by women, slaves, 
chariots, and followers—capable, indeed, of making 
an array more imposing than had ever terrified the 
shores of Greece, but which only served to weaken 
the army when in actual conflict. The art of selec- 
tion is almost unknown to him. If he gathers extra- 
neous material and cannot weave it into the text, he 
throws it into the notes. This increases the value of 
the work as an encyclopedia of Grecian antiquities ; 
but it very seriously affects it asa history. He has 
taken eight solid volumes to bring the narrative no 
further than the close of the Pelopennesian war ; 
and the curious part of it all is that no reader com- 
plains of the voluminousness, because, if the story 
suffers, the dissertations gain by this expansion. 

We shall forbear further criticism on what we con- 
sider the artistic defects of this history: they are 
obvious enough to any reader. But we must call 
attention to the great merits of the work, in enabling 
the modern to entertain something like a more com- 
plete and satisfactory conception of Grecian ideas, 
feelings, and institutions. To erudition at once 
ample, critical, and minute, Mr. Grote adds the rarer 
quality of historical divination. His sagacity is not 
to be hoodwinked by ancient prejudices and tradi- 
tional judgments. He looks at Grecian affairs with 
the same directness and cautious scepticis'r, as if he 
were narrating the history of France. He goes at 
once to the root of each matter; controlling tradi- 
tional statements both by careful examination of the 
facts, such as they are, and by universal experience 
of human nature. Thus, with a mind as little in- 
clined to levity as any we could name, his book is 
fertile in paradoxes: not paradoxes in the vulgar 
sense of the term, as of ideas thrown out in sport or 
mischief against the real truth ; but in the proper sense 
of the term, as of ideas contrary to received opinion, 
but not necessarily contrary to truth: every new idea 
is a paradox, true or false. We know not where to 
point to a work which throws so much light upon 
Greek history, which brings the reader into so good 
@ position wherefrom he may look abroad into Gre- 
cian life and clearly see the principles operating 
there. Athens never has been so nobly, so lumi- 
nously, so convincingly defended from the various 
charges aristocratic writers have with endless itera- 
tion brought against her democracy. His exposition 
of the much decried ostracism may be cited as a 
specimen of cogent vindication ; his chapters on Pe- 
ricles—and, above all, upon Cleon and the Sophists, 
are masterly vindications. For the first time Greeks 
are treated as men, not as abstractions; as men, 


actuated by impulses like our own, and by creeds | 


unlike our own, not as draped statues. It is incre- 
dible the amount of freshness and vigour given to 
the history by this mode of viewing it; all the life- 
lessness of the academical school has departed, and 
as much animation as can be given to dissertations 
takes its place. The exposition of the various consti- 
tutions of Greece has peculiar interest in these revo- 
lutionary and democratic times; though for our own 
parts we look with great suspicion on all attempts at 
imitation : the forms of government which suit one 
nation and one epoch cannot with safety be applied 
to another: if a similar form grow naturally out of 
existing conditions well and good, but all imitation 
has in it the principle of death. 

We believe the view taken of the character of 
Cleon to be new. Strange, indeed, would it appear, 
had we not abundant examples to confirm it, that 
writers should for so long have parroted the judg- 
ment upon this man—a judgment formed mainly 
upon the evidence of whom? Of a reckless satirist— 
Aristophanes—and of an exasperated historian— 


Thucydides. We all know the pitiable figure of 
Cleon in the riotous farces of the Grecian wit—farces 
so overflowing with the buffoonery and exaggeration 
of animal spirits that it is marvellous any one should 
for a moment take their testimony—but do we not 
also know that Socrates was quite as pitilessly ridi- 
culed by him? If we are to reject the Aristophanic 
Socrates, why accept the Aristophanic Cleon? Is it 
to be on the authority of Thucydides—the grave, 
philosophic, and profoundly political Thucydides? 
Let us forget awhile the sententious writer, to con- 
sider the man. Thucydides, though a great writer, 
was but an indifferent soldier, and did, indeed, suffer 
a most important place to be carried off owing to his 
unpardonable negligence, when he might easily have 
defended it. He was probably meditating some 
splendid oration; and while he meditated Brasidas 
acted. The fault was flagrant. He was tried accord- 
ing to the laws of his country, and justly punished. 
But he never forgave his judges; and to accept his 
testimony to their motives and actions is as idle as 
to accept the testimony of a Royalist to the character 
of Cromwell. It is not quite so glaring a case as 
that of Catiline, who has descended to posterity with 
the character given him by a vehement pamphleteer 
(Sallust), no more worthy of credence than Henry of 
Exeter, or the Paris correspondent of the Times— 
and by an impassioned orator, whose business it was 
to blacken Catiline, because the greater monster he 
proved him to be, the greater gratitude Rome owed 
to the man who had frustrated the monster’s schemes. 
Yet, although Thucydides and Aristophanes may not 
have exaggerated so much as Sallust and Cicero, it 
is quite clear that Cleon and Catiline are judged of 
only from the accounts furnished by their enemies. 
Mr. Grote has also vindicated the Sophists, and 
vindicated the Athenians from the accusation of 
having unjustly condemned Socrates. In the long 
discussion devoted to the Sophists Mr. Grote has 
brought his vast erudition to bear upon the paradox 
first promulgated by Mr. G. H. Lewes in his * Bio- 
graphical History of Philosophy,” viz., that the So- 
phists have been totally misunderstood and conse- 
quently calumniated, they neither corrupted the 


| Grecian youth, nor were they guilty of any greater 


immorality than can now-a-days be laid to the charge 
of men who relinquish or despise metaphysics as 
vain disputation, and betake themselves wholly to 





politics, ‘Chat which in Mr. Lewes’s work stood 


| merely as a novel appreciation, reposing rather upon 


| general historical evidence than upon special facts, 
| becomes under the copious and erudite treatment of 
| Mr. Grote, a position of overwhelming force. 
| ‘The chapter on Socrates is the finest in the whole 
| work, and it is not too much to call it the finest de- 
| lineation of that remarkable person yet given by a 
| modern. It is a study in itself. All Mr, Grote’s 
qualities are here brought out: his erudition, his cri- 
| ticism, his mastery of philosophical thought, and his 
power of grouping facts. The result is a clearer and 
fuller comprehension of this the greatest of Greek 
thinkers. But apropos of this chapter, and of the 
work generally, we have a serious objection to make: 
it is, that Mr. Grote seems to consider any German, 
however obscure, an authority worth citing or criti- 
cising, whereas French and English writers are by 
him strangely ignored. Even when his obligations 
to them are unequivocal he is silent as to their exist- 
ence. This is neither politic, nor is it strictly honest. 
But it belongs to the pedantry of our day to load the 
footnotes with references to German writers, no mat- 
ter how contemptible. Assuredly no person com- 
petent to speak on the subject will ior an instant 
deny the superiority of German scholarship, and 
their wealth in all that relates to antiquity ; to them 
the student must look for valuable material; but 
they have no monopoly of the subject, and if many of 
their writers are mines of erudition, many also are 
mines of stupidity and perversity, 
In conclusion we would observe of this “ History 
of Greece,” that if as a work of art it is open to se- 
rious objection, it nevertheless deserves to rank as 
| the finest example of philosophical history which has 
| yet been produced on Greece; and for opening the 
subject clearly to the modern mind no work can com- 
pete with it. 
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Tracts on Christian Socialism. 11. and UIT. George Bell. 
We noticed the first of these bold and powerful tracts in 
published: one « History of the Working Tailorg Aaso- 
publi : one a History ] 
ciation, 34, Great Castile-street : the other an Address to 
the Clergy by a Clergyman. The first-named is exceed- 
ingly interesting, first as showing how much may be 
done by alittle resolute endeavour on the part of men to 
act up to their convictions; secondly, as showing how 
advantageous is the principle of ontgeenien not only to 
the workmen but to the public. e have reason to, 
know that the Working Tailors’ Association is in flourish- 
ing circumstances, and that, too, notwithstanding the 
high wages received by the workmen and the low prices 
charged for the goods (namely, £3 18s. for the dest 
quality frock coat; £3 12s. for the best dress coat ; 
£1 12s. for the best cloth trousers, and so on), EB 
one is in high spirits. Every one hopes that the experi 
ment may be the parent of numerous others. All the 
“ Working Tailors’ Association” now needs is to be made 
generally known. If any of our readers are p by 
34, Castle-street, Oxford-street, we counsel their giving 
a look in to see the operation of this codperative system. 

Community Justified, Green. 
This is a small pamphlet by the Leeds Redemption So- 
ciety, in which some popular objections of the newspaper 
press are met in a familiar tone of address, It must have 
a useful effect. It is in the form of a dialogue between 


‘* Communist” and ‘‘ Comment,” who are not imaginary 
but practical characters. 


The Burden of the Bell, and other Lyrics, By T. Westwood, 
Author of * Beads from a Rosary,” and Miscellaneous Poema, 
E. Lumley. 


Count Sollogub. With 
Hall. 


THE LYRIC DRAMA. 
On Saturday, at her Majesty’s Theatre, Madame 
Frezzolini appeared in a new character, which af. 
forded a strong contrast to that last assumed by her. 
From “ Lucrezia Borgia’’ to “‘ Adina,” in the Blisir 
d’ Amore, is a step from the sublime to the familiar, 
and Madame Frezzolini, indeed, seemed somewhat 
bewildered by the transition. Her dramatic power 
is not flexible enough to enable her to shine with 
equal brilliancy in tragedy and comedy. Whilst her 
version of “ Adina” is elegant—and satisfac- 
tory—there is a pervading want of truth in it as @ 
dramatic assumption. She is no more like a peasant ~ 
than the old china mantelpiece shepherdess was like 
the flesh-and-blood being it represented. A comic 
lady, we think, she would succeed in. Why not try 
* Rosina,” in the Barbiere? 

Ronconi made his first appearance this season on 
Thursday at the Royal Italian Opera. We are sorry 
to -ay that he thought fit to appear in “young 
Verdi's” trashy opera, Nabucco; and we are also 
sorry to say that this unfortunate production was 
subjected to still further disguising—and that 
who had become accustomed to recognize Nabucco 
under its London name of Nino, were now called 
upon to attend another christening, and to see that 
the bantling was lawfully named Anato, That we 
English are the most moral nation on the face of the 
earth is proved, not so much by the small amount of 
murder, robbery, arson, forgery, &c. &c., in the com- 
munity, as by our rigid abhorrence of scriptural 
subjects on the stage. _Mrs, Grundy would expect a 
** judgment”’ on her if she were to attend any such 
exhibition. We spoke on this subject when we 
noticed the production of Zora, and our admiration 
of English “‘ respectability” and the Lord Chamber- 
lain goes on increasing. 

Ronconi is known by opera- goers to be one of the 
first artists on the lyric stage, and his ** Anato” will 
do much to deepen still further the im i 
acting and singing were, from beginning to end, su- 
perb. We shall not chronicle the encores, call 
on, &c., because we have a great contempt for these 
now merely-mechanical modes of showing approba- 
tion : we shall only say that the audience cherenge 
appreciated the excellence of Ronconi’s performance, 

That charming artist, Madame Castellan, is im- 

roving so rapidly that we are always prepared to find 
cen, in every new part, surpassing her former achieve- 
ments. Her * Abigail,” however, was good, beyond 
our expectations. It was received with continual 
applause. 

The exertions of the magnificent orchestra and 
chorus were thrown away upon Verdi's meagre, 
noisy score. 





MALTSsTERS.— According to a return lately published 
the number of maltsters in England, from 1846 to 18650, 
ranged from 8290, the number in 1847, to 7300, that in 
1850; and the number of prosecutions against maltsters 
has been from 25, the number in 1860, to 118, that in 
1847. In Scotland the greatest number of maltsters in 


| any year during the quinquennial period was 1118, in 


1846, and the smallest 919, in 1850; the greatest number 
of prosecutions being 27 in the first-mentioned year, and 
the smallest 2, the number in the last two years. 
Ireland the number of maltsters has been from 178 (in 
1848) to 194 (in 1846); and the number of prosecutions 
from 1to 15. The number of prosecutions against un- 
licensed persons for breaches of the malt-laws, from 1846 
to 1850, has oe from 125 (1848) to 185 (1860) in the 
whole United Kingdom. 
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Partfulio. | 


| 
We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages itself — 


KTHE. 





THE APPRENTICESHIP OF LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES. 


Cuap. IX.—Tue New Vista. 


I suppose everyone knows the strange delirious joy, the tumult of the 
brain, which agitates a man as he returns home for the first time assured 
that he is beloved. Armand was in that condition. Adrienne loved him! | 
Her eyes had confessed it—her soul had spoken through her eyes. One 
glance—one rapid, flashing, tender, melting glance—was all he had to per- 
suade him; but that was enough. His heart bounded with exultant joy! 
He felt as if new life were opened to him ! 

Adrienne passed the night in a passion of tears—delicious tears! for the | 
pain was mingled with ecstacies, transient and confused, but springing from | 
the depths of an impassioned heart. She wept over her love, wept over it | 
as a crime, a madness, but yet hugged it as the sweetest consolation. 

That her love was hopeless she knew; that she must never see Armand 
again was an instantaneous resolution. But, although her love seemed to | 
bring with it nothing but sorrow, it was a sorrow on the whole welcomer 
than any ordinary joy. And thus she wept through the night. 

She rose in the morning determined never to see him again. She was 
calm, because a plan of action had presented itself. Directly her father 
appeared she would frankly tell him the whole affair; she would thus pre- 
vent the possibility of Armand being received into the house. 

But, alas! no sooner did her father appear than all her resolution vanished. 
It was a delicate matter to confess that she loved a married man; and she | 
shrunk from it as impossible. No! she would find some other plan. Many | 
plans were schemed, but all found wanting. By the evening she had no 
better excuse than a headache! It served, however, to get over the first 
evening: fresh expedients could be found for the emergencies as they arose. | 

Armand was disappointed, savage. He perfectly understood Adrienne’s | 
absence, and it made him thoughtful. He began to see more clearly than he | 
had seen before that his position was one of inextricable difficulty: he began | 
to think of Hortense, not merely as the woman who no longer had his | 
heart, but as an obstacle ! 

This startled him. Hortense an obstacle !—Hortense, his wife—his dear, | 
loving, and devoted wife, an obstacle! and to what? to a passion which, | 
while his whole being testified to its sincerity and necessity, his moral code | 

| 
| 








pitilessly condemned as an immorality! This startled and arrested him. 
This began the revolution in his philosophy: out of his own individual suf- 
fering he was to learn to sympathise with the great suffering of thousands : 
out of his own experience he was to Jearn the true source of the errors which 
perplex mankind. The dilemma in which he was placed caus«d him to look 
afresh into the nature of those laws which created the dilemma. His moral 
code was in direct antagonism to his moral nature: his organization told him 
energetically that he did not love Hortense, and that he did l»ve Adrienne; 
while his conscience told him as energetically that he ought to love Hortense, | 
and ought not to love Adrienne. , 

After all, our philosophy is nothing but the formula of our own personality. | 
If we are conscious of being moved by generous impulses we believe in gene- 
rosity; if we are conscious of passion playing a great part in our lives, we 
believe in the greatness and efficacy of passion; if we are conscious that the | 
moral code presses unfairly upon our worthiest efforts, we believe the moral 
code to be imperfect. 

Armand formerly was a rigid moralist: at that time his own nature had 
never rebelled against the conclusions of his understanding; he adopted, 
therefore, the absolute expression of an absolute code. Now, experience 
shakes that confidence he had: his nature contradicts his opinions ; and, con- 
sequently, his opinions become modified! We shall see hereafter the turn 
they will take; we shall see how, guided by the light of his own experience, 
he traverses the labyrinth of morals ; at present we have but to indicate this 
as the great result of the In1TIATION oF Love. 


Cuap. X.—DgaATH TO THE KING. 


I have been anticipating a little; but as this pretends to be a philosophical 
romance, and not a “ thrilling story,” it was allowable in me to finish indi- | 
eating the argument and to narrate events afterwards. 

The first result of Armand’s perception that he was outraging his own 
moral code, was precisely that of Adrienne, viz., the determination to evade 
the peril by absence. 

I observe that this determination is invariably taken, and almost as in- | 
variably broken! 

Armand did not return. He was three days without approaching the 
house. Three days of incessant struggle and incessant misery. Adrienne 
interpreted his feelings by her own. 

On the fourth day he was horrified by reading in the papers that General 
Laboissiére and Captain Cassone had been arrested for the murder of Mar- 
chand, the police agent. 

The evidence against them was this. It will be remembered that on the | 
day when Marchand accosted the General in the Café de Paris, a spy in the | 
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———— 


disguise of a waiter was attentively listening to their conversation, and only 


gave up when hopeless of understanding its drift. He had caught several 
names, however, such as Mademoiselle Gock, Madame de Berg, and Made. 
moiselle Heléne; and afterwards learned that they were Bonapartist cipherg 
which the police had recently discovered. Putting together this fact with 
the fact of Laboissiére being a notorious Bonapartist, he jumped to the 
conclusion that the General had very excellent reasons for wishing Marchand 
out of the way, and communicated his suspicions, accompanied by the fact 
that Marchand had left the café in company with Laboissiére and Cassone, 
had driven to the General’s house with them, and no one testified to having 
seen him since that, until his corpse was discovered at St. Denis. 

‘The General’s arrest was one of those accidents which in life thwart our 
best resolutions, and bring about dénodiments quite contrary to all we scheme, 
Probably Armand would rarely have seen Adrienne had it not been for this ; 
I say probably, because, though I doubt not the sincerity of his resolution, 
my observation of human nature has led me to be somewhat sceptical of the 
strength of our virtue in any continuous combat with the passions, J 
believe in the possibility of one victorious effort, but not in repeated 
efforts. A man may tear himself away from temptation, but he cannot long 
resist temptation. 

All this is mediocre morality, perhaps ; but I am striving to give expression 
to the truth, recording what is the course of life as I actually observe it; the 
morality I must leave for others to settle. I have very little doubt that many 
of my readers are “ shocked” at Armand’s falling in love with Adrienne, 
“ He ought not to have done so;” they will say. If the “ Apprenticeship 
of Life” were an Utopia, my hero should not have committed such an 
impropriety; but I ask my fair antagonist whether she thinks consonant 
with truth that Armand should outlive his passion for Hortense, and whether, 
having outlived it, he was not, by the laws of his own passionate nature, 
forced to love again? Do we not see similar cases every day of our 
lives? And if the fact be patent, upon what pretext is the novelist 
with philosophical pretensions to be denied the right of presenting 


| facts? One apology I must be allowed. I have not brought Armand into 
| this critical dilemma for the sake of what is called the * situation’: not for 
| the sake of harrowing the feelings, or making the reader agreeably excited 


as to the dénodment. The progress of the story hitherto has sufficiently 
been overlaid with comment and analysis to prove that I have thought less 
of “ powerful effects” and “ thrilling incidents” than of “ pointing a moral” 
to “adorn my tale.” ‘To make my hero understand life I am forced to make 
him pass through all the great typical dilemmas of life, so that at the close 
we may say of him as of the “ many wandering and many-teared” Ulysses, 
cualler ep’ wy enable: “ he learned from all he had suffered.” 

Enough. The General’s arrest broke through Armand’s resolution, be- 
cause it forced him to see Adrienne repeatedly. In the great trouble and 
anxiety of such an event all friends naturally came forward to render their 
assistance; and Armand’s assistance was more readily, though uncon- 
sciously, accepted by Adrienne than that of any other friend. ‘hus were 
they thrown together; thus was their unhappy passion fostered even against 
their own wills. Nota syllable escaped them on the subject; not a caress, 
unless it were the caresses of manner, tones, and looks. 

Is it necessary for me to dwell longer on this point? Does not every one 
thoroughly see the whole course these lovers must pursue? They were 
hurried irresistibly into that mutual confession which while it taught them 
nothing, yet greatly relieved their hearts. ‘They wept together over their 
wretched fate; they blushed together at their guilty passion. 

One evening Armand was summoned to attend a meeting of patriots. He 
was told that several Free Brothers would be present, and he went, though 


| he knew scarcely anything of the man who invited him. 


The place of meeting was an old and dismal house close by the convent in 
the Rue des Postes,a quiet and deserted part of the Quartier Latin. Armand 
showed his ticket of invitation to the concierge and was told to mount au 
cinquiéme. He did so. He there tapped at a door, which was opened by a 
ferocious looking fellow dressed in a blouse, his hands blackened as fr »m an 
anvil, his eyes bleared, his complexion sallow. ‘ What name ?” he cnq tired. 

“ Armand de Fayol.”’ 

“* Pardon, Monsieur, I did not know you. Enter, enter. It is a great joy 
for one to behold M. de Fayol; a name dear to all Republicans !” 

Armand entered the miserable anteroom; his admirer then closed the door, 
and led the way through a bedroom till he tapped thrice at another door, 
which opened, and Armand was announced. 

Seated on a raised chair at the farther end of the room was an elderly man 
with thin grey hair, dark eyebrows, and dark moustachios, presenting an 
appearance of half soldier, half ruffian, his small restless eyes giving a tinge 
of insanity to his countenance, which was fully borne out by the wild vehe- 
mence of his language. Before him lay a pair of pistols, an inkstand, pens, 
and some loose sheets of paper. 

This was Baptiste Renaudot, president of the meeting, and well known all 
over France as one who had grown grey in conspiracies ; his fierce eyes and 
extravagant gestures were conspicuous in every émeute. 

He belonged to the Free Brothers, but Armand had always steadily refused 
to admit him into the Brothers, because he looked upon him as a mere 


| brutal conspirator—one who conspired, not out of indignation at wrong, but 


from the savage delight in uproar. 
Seated round the table were twenty other notorious conspirators, and three 
less known and more moderate Republicans. A small lamp flickered on the 
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table, which served rather to make the darkness palpable than to enlighten it. 
The light fell on the sheets of white paper, and on the faces of the President 
and a few conspirators nearest him, but otherwise the room, which was lofty 
and broad, was enveloped in shadows. 

In breathless silence they received Armand, known to most of them as the 
hope of the Republican party, but known, also, as a man sternly resisting 
bloodshed, and unwilling to compromise his party by an ineffectual re- 
sistance. His appearance here to-night was an astonishment to all who 
knew him; for almost every one present was aware that the meeting was 
convoked with sinister intentions. 

Yet his appearance, though a mistake, is easily explained. Blaneau—the 
man who invited him—was himself ignorant of the precise feeling which 
animated the majority of those who were to meet. He was invited himself, 
because known to be thoroughly reckless, and was told to bring any one on 
whom he could rely. He invited Armand, believing him to be capable of 
any extremity in the Republican cause. 

Renaudot whispered to those nearest him his suspicions that Armand was 
not their man; but one of his friends overruled the objection by saying that 
now was the time to make him there—to force him to compromise himself to 
their party. This being agreed upon, Armand was invited to take his seat. 

Rising, the President cleared his throat, and twisted his moustache for a 
few seconds, and began :— 

“ M. de Fayol, and you, brothers and friends, it is time to begin business. 
We are met here to-night—as you are aware—to deliberate on the disastrous 
condition of the Republican party, every day becoming worse and worse, 
persecuted in its members, its press gagged, its clubs broken up, its societies 
destroyed. Having deliberated, we propose to act. We are all men, I 
believe, careless of our lives. What we resolve to do we will do. Is it not 
so? Still, as we cannot be too cautious how we proceed, I begin by asking 
this one question :—Is their any man present not prepared to risk his head 
in the Republican cause?—You are silent; 1 expected as much. But be 
sure you understand me. Conspiracy, revolution, and all that, can only 
succeed by energy, by courage. If any man feels his convictions dubious : 
if he feels that he is not willing at any moment, now this very night, to risk 
his life for the good of his cause, let him say so at once, frankly ; there can 
be no dishonour in saying so now, there will be dishonour and our vengeance 
in faltering hereafter! Does any one speak?” 

By gestures and defiant looks, they all cast aside the imputation of fear. 

“ Then let the deliberations begin,” said the President, seating himself. 

Various orators depicted the misery of France, and the growing insolence 
of tyranny, in powerful and impassioned language. ‘That the Republican 
party would be crushed if it did not strike some decisive blow, seemed to be 
the general conclusion. ‘Then began the discussion as to the blow to be 
struck—a plan prearranged by several of the leaders—and the time and 
means of striking it. 

By this time the assembly had lashed itself into fury, drunk with its own 
eloquence, maddened with its own enthusiasm ; the restless eyes of Renaudot 
were bloodshot, his yoice was husky, his nostrils dilated, and his hands 
trembled: his excitement communicated itself to the others. Armand alone 
was calm. The insane fury of the speeches he had heard made him almost 
ashamed of his own cause; the brutal excitement he witnessed around him, 
so different from the enthusiasm he was accustomed to in The Brothers, 
instead of exciting, cooled him; he could not be earnest amidst this carica- 
ture of earnestness. 

He was, therefore, more disgusted than surprised, when Renaudot, after a 
wild scream—it could not be called a speech—proposed as the only remedy 
to assassinate the King. 

The proposition was received by tumultuous applause from all those who, 
were in the secret, and by a shudder from those who heard it for the first 
time. But, as always happens, the most vehement carried the day; the 
daring recklessness of the few overpowered the timid scruples of the rest. 
One by one, like sheep, jumping where the others jump, they wound up their 
speeches with the same horrible phrase—Death to the King ! 

It was now Armand’s turn. He was the last. All eyes were fixed on him, 
all hearts beat expectantly, as he rose, pale, cold, and dignified, to protest 
against the iniquity and absurdity of assassination. 

He protested by argument, he protested by ridicule, he protested by elo. 
quence. He showed the futility of such an act; showed how the King was 
but aman not a system, and that the oppression they complained of was the 
Oppression of a system; he pointed out the inevitable consequences of such 
an act in violently turning the current of national feeling in favour of the vic- 
tim, and against the party which had employed such means, how the uni- 
versal conscience of mankind revolted against assassination as cowardly and 
iniquitous, and how that universal verdict was in itself acondemnation of theact. 

Murmurs rising into yells interrupted him, but he continued undaunted. 
Renaudot snatched up a pistol and bade him cease such miserable sophistry 
or he would blow his brains out ; others threatened him with wild gestures, 
but Armand’s voice rose above the tumult, his frame swelled with the passion 
of the moment, he answered the defiances with glances of contempt, and 
pursued his daring protest. Some of the timid began to waver and to ap- 
Plaud what he said. ‘This exasperated the conspirators so much that they 
attempted to howl him down. 

_Renaudot was nervously fingering his pistol, while shouting in husky tones 

command of “ silence!” 

The uproar became indescribable when Armand, perceiving the effect he 








was making upon three or four of the less resolute, turned and apostrophised 
them. Renaudot in a fury raised the pistol—and fired, I 

“ Ruffian!” exclaimed Armand, unhurt, springing upon him, and striking 
him to the ground. But in a few moments he was overpowered; a handker- 
chief was tied over his mouth; his hands and legs were firmly bound. He 
was at their mercy. 

The mercy of such a set of men may be easily appreciated. The 
terror of some and wavering timidity of others left him but little chance. 
Believing their lives to be in his power, they had but one thought, and that 
was expressed in the deep growl of Renaudot, who, reseating himself in his 
president’s chair, said :— 

“* Now, comrades, how shall we get rid of this difficulty? My notion is 
that he must share the fate of his excellent friend the King.” 

A savage laugh announced that the proposition met with entire approval. 





ADVICE. 
Men should get them brains of steel, 
Hearts that not too keenly feel ; 
Men should learn betimes to bear 
Blinding cold and burning air. 


Men should cast aside their books, 
Sun themselves in Nature’s looks, 
Feel the beating heart of things, 
Hunt the rivers to their springs. 


He that has a great intent 

Must not falter nor repent; 

God is with him, God shall bless, 
His brave efforts with success. 


Crime is folly ; all the roads 

Yo the sti'l august abodes 

Are with Wisdum ; Love and Truth 

Are her friends, her playmate, Youth, M. 





CLEVER WOMEN, 

So Florian pretends he has unmasked me! Me! Asif I wore a mask ! as if I 

were not the sincerest and most transparent of men, noted among all men for 

my modesty, my silence, my agreeable adoration of the sex, and unimpeachable 
veracity of expression ! 

But I will not be gagged. The truth shall be spoken ; for, as the Latin gram- 

mar profoundly remarks, ‘‘ Truth is great and will prevail.”” I will not, tlerefore, 


be bullied into silence by twenty Florians! Iknow him. I should like toex-_ 


pose him...but he is gross and muscular ; and if his style is heavy so unhappily 
is his hand: wd tape dur ! 

Leaving him to the contempt of all refined intellects, I mean to-day to be ex- 
plicit upon that delicate topic—Clever Women. It is idle—it is worse—it is ma- 
licious to say we men dislike clever women. But it is unquestionable that we 
regard certain attainments with the smallest possible fondness. We.uonot adore 
“‘strongminded ”’ females. We are not prone to worship female statists. We 


are but slightly susceptible to the charms of ‘information ;"’ nor does the diffe- ” 


rential calculus greatly enhance a woman’s fascination. For myself, I rather 
shrink from those who read the ‘* Chronicles,” and have misgivings respecting 
those who read Malthus and Ricardo, It may be wretched taste in me, but the 


women whose society I most covet do not belong to any of the above classes. 


But on the contrary the women whose minds are stored with writings of poets, 
moralists, and historians, who have thought upon the questions which affect the 
inner life of man, who have observed and analyzed the passions, watched society 
traced the operation of moral laws—and all this in the most desultory unpre-, 
tending manner—those women I find to be not only adored by their humble ser- 
vant, but admired and courted even by the stupidest of men, Then, as to that 
cleverness which is superior to all the rest,—the motherwit, the sagacity, the 
finesse, the goodsense, the lively perception of the ludicrous, the grace and tact 
of intellect which some women have in perfection, do we not all acknowledge 
and admire that? 

I know, my dear Madam, you think we object to the strongminded woman 
because she is dictatorial, and to the learned woman because she is pedantic ; 
but there is something more init: I object to these two women, for while the 
one is big and bony, both are ugly. It is my weakness, but I never think 
so meanly of my own sex as when I see it reflected in the other. I mean in 
masculine women. 

Then observe: there is knowledge which is a means, and knowledge which 
is an end ; the one an instrument used by the mind to conquer the world,—the 
other, an elargement of the capacities of the mind enabling it to understand 
human nature and itself. Information may be very ‘ useful,’’ but no amount of 
it will strengthen our capacities ; it will not make us wiser or better. It is an 
instrument which no more enlarges the mind of him who uses it than a chisel 
enlarges the mind of a sculptor. 

I notice that men do not value so much in women the possession of one know- 
ledge as of the other. Men, the workers, need instruments; but they do not 
like to see women in the workshop. ‘Therefore, dear Madam, be as clever as 
you can—you cannot be otherwise than charming with your cleverness, if you 


don’t let it take the wrong course. Remember your lips are better at kissing © 


than at pronouncing the technical jargon of our workshops; and when I lay 
may head upon your lap, looking up into your eyes as into Heaven, don't—pray 
don’t—as you smooth the straying curl from off my manly brow, disenchant me 
by any allusion to Conic Sections! Do but consider this. Ican learn from 
books all about cuneiform inscriptions, Eleusinian mysteries, aérolites, supply and 
demand, and feudal institutions— better, indeed, than you can teach me, seeing that 
they taught you; but I cannot learn from books that which makes you a real 
teacher—your own experience and observation of life. I honestly assure you 
that, though in the course of a studious youth I have read through some very 
formidable volumes on the gravest of all matters, and by the profoundest of 
intellects, yet the knowledge I most value was gained from women—and, what 
is more, from women who were by no means strong-minded, learned, nor mathe- 
matical. Vivian, 
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She Leaver. 
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Commercial Affairs. 


Scocnnanine cee 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Fripay. 
There has been a gradual and steady papenanent 
going on in the Home Funds all this week, though not 
to a very great extent. The market opened buoyantly 
on Monday, and, although there was not much business 
done, an advance was manifest. The ‘ Derby” race in- 
terfered with the ordinary transactions of the Stock Ex- 
change, where betting, in a great measure, absorbed the 
attention of speculators and jobbers on Tuesday ; not- 
withstanding which, however, the market was firm, with 
a further slight advance. On Wednesday the racing 
attraction caused rather a thin attendance on ’Change, 
though its being the carrying-over day for Railway 
Shares, and a time of preparation for the settlement of the 
account to-day, obliged many more persons to be present 
than would otherwise have hewn there; and again there 
was a firm tone pervaded the market, and another frac- 
tional advance was realized. Yesterday morning operations 
commenced briskly, prices still looking up, but a rumour 
having reached the city that the Russian Ambassador 
had been recalled, there was a temporary depression and 
decline, which, however, soon passed away, and the 
quotations at the close were fully as high as at the com- 
mencement. This morning the market is steady and 
improving. 
he advance on Consols altogether, however, has not 
exceeded about j per cent. The first price on Monday 





was 96, and they may now be quoted at 96} to 4. The 
firmness and improvement of the market is mainly attri- 
butable to the expectation of the differences with France 
on the Greek question being amicably adjusted. The 
dealings in the stocks have been: Reduced Three per | 
Cents. 963 to 3; New Three-and-a-quarter per Cents. 
974, to 4; Long Annuities, 8} to 3-14; Exchequer 
Bills, 68s. to 70s. prem.; Bank Stock, 2063 to 2074; 
India Bonds, 87s. to 90s. prem. 

The business in Foreign Stocks has been limited, and 
prices have scarcely changed. The principal transac- 
tions have been in Mexican, at 303 to 314; Peruvian, 
77; Ditto Deferred, 334 to 354; Grenada, 154; Dutch 
Two and-a-Half per Cents., 544 to 3; Ditto Four per 
Cents., 8545 to 7; Portuguese Four per Cents., 33; 
Spanish Five per Cents., me Russian Four-and-a- 
Half per Cents., small, 964; Belgian Four-and-a-Half 
per Cents., 864. 

There has been nothing as | of remark in the busi- 
ness of the Foreign Bourses. If anything, perhaps an 
improvement may be noted, particularly in the French 

ntes. 

The Railway Share Market has been firmer, and during | 
the last three days a decided improvement has taken | 

lace in the shares ofsome of the best lines. London and 

orth Westerns have advanced above £2 103.; Great 
Westerns, £1; Midland, £1 10s.; Brighton, £1 10s. ; 
Leeds and Bradford, 10s.; Hull and Selby, £1; and 
South Western, 10s. per share. 

The Produce Market has been pretty steady, with, if 
anything, a tendency toalvance. Colonial produce, ge- 
nerally, has been in rather extensive demand, especially 
Sugar, the public sales of which, on Tuesday, were to a 
considerable amount, a: good prices. 

The Corn Market has again declined. It was dull in 
Mark-lane both on Monday and Wednesday, and a fall of 
about a shilling a quarter took place. 

The manufacturing trade, in the Lancashire districts 
at least, has been generally dull this week, except for 
Manchester yarns, which have advanced, and still look 
up. The German houses have been considerable buyers. 
Iu some instances calicoes and prints have gone off pretty 
well for exportation; but the home trade is still much 
depressed. ‘There was, however, a mark d improvement 
in Manchester on Wednesday and yesterday. At Mac- 
clesfield business is complained of as very dull, and 

rices heavy; and similar complaints are heard of at 

ochdale and Huddersfield, except for low fancy goods 
and Tweeds. Leeds is represented as doing a fair 
amount of business, principally, however, in the foreign 
trade; and at Halifax there is a steady market in its 
staple worsted trade. 





SaTurpay. 
The market remained steady to its close yesterday 
evening. This morning it is firm with an improving 
tendency. 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
— 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 25th of May, 1850. 
ISSUER DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Notes issued ..., 29,927,240 Government Debt, 11,015,100 











Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 
lion ...... ++... 15,717,363 
Silver Bullion ,,.. 209,877 
£29,927,240 £29,927,240 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
£ £ 
Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 | Government Secu- 
Rest.....eeeeeeeee 3,067,271 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
cluding Exche- nuity) ....-+.+++ 14,316,185 
uer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 9,697,076 
anks, Commis- Notes .......6.-+.. 10,884,675 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coin ....ceceee0ee 774,709 
dend Accounts).. 7,287,963 
Other Deposits.... 9,608,436 
Seven-day andother 
Bills .....+eeee00 1,156,875 
£35,672,t45 £35,672,645 
Dated May 30, 1850, M, Maxsuatt, Chief Cashier, 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 








(Closing Prices.) 
Satur. Mond. | Tues. ,Wedn. | Thurs.| F -id. 
Bank Stock.... | 2074 | 2064 207 | 2074 | 207 _ 
3perCt.Red..| 944} 955 | “95a | 95a] 9 
; p- yee 4 95. 96 96 96 96f 
p.C. An. eee ie] Oe 
3p. Ct, Con., Ac, et 96 96 9fg | 96) 96 
34 p- _— An. 96 97 97 973 97 97 
New 5 per Cts, ee ees ees eet Or 
Long Ans.,1860.| —— | —— 8} 8 3-16 8 3-16 85 
Ind.St. 104 p.ct.| —— 269 | 268 —_—|j——_—|— 
Ditto Bonds .. 87 90 9 | 8 90 86 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 67 p| Zi p| 68p|7ip | 68p| 7p 
Ditto, ull ..| 67 p| Tlp| 68p/7ip | 6&p| Tp 
Ditto, Small | 70 p| Tlp| 68p|T7lp 68 p| Tp 














FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week 


ending Friday 
Evening.) 











Austrian 5 perCents. 933 | Mexican 5 per Ct. Acc. 30} 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. — —-——Small.. .. — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 87} Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, — Peruvian 4 per Cents. 764 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Equador Bonds 3} ——. 4 per Cts. 333 
Danish 3 per Cents... — — Annuities — 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 56§ Russian, 1822,5p.Cts. — 
i per Cents. .. 853 | Span. Actives, 5 p. 





Cts. 173 
French 5 p.C.An.atParis 92.80 Passive _ = 
——- 3p. Cts., May22 57.35 —— Deferred ee 


SHARES. 


Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening 








RAILWAYS. | BANKS. 

Caledonian ee oe 82 | Australasian ee _ = 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 264 | British North American 41} 
Eastern Counties 7% Colonial .. eee = 
Great Northern .. oe 10 | Commercial of London., — 
Great North of England 222 | London and Westminster — 
Great S. & W.(Ireland) 32 | London Joint Stock os 
Great Western .. +. 5&3 | NationalofIreland .. — 
Hull and Selby .. +» 96 | National Provincial ..0 — | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 393 | Provincial of Ireland — | 
Lancaster and Carlisle 53 | Union of Australia — | 
Lond., brighton, &S. Coast 83 Union of London eo «123 | 
London and Biackwall.. 4} MINEs, 
London and N.-Western 1063 | Bolanos . ee _ = 
Midland ee 37 | Brazilian Imperial = 
North British - 74 | Ditto, St. John del Rey _ 
South-Eastern and Dover 14{ | Cobre Copper .. oe 36 
South-Western .. oe 3 MISCELLANEOUS. 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 14, | Australian Agricultural 8 | 
York and North Midland 17} | Canada .. ee = 

Docks. General Steam .. oo 86 | 
East and West India .. 142 | Penins.&OrientalSteam 8&1 
London ee +» 121 | Royal Mail Steam 74 
St. Katharine 824 | South Australian o WW 





AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 28th day of 
May, 1850, is 24s. 74d. per ewt, 


GRAIN, Mark-lane, May 31. 


















Wheat, R. New 28s. to 40s Maple ...... 28s. to 29s 
FUND e000 ove 40 — 42 White 
-al Boilers 
— 42 Beans, Tick 
— 44 iil enencecece 
— 44 Indian Corn.... 28 — 30 
23 — 24 Oats, Feed .... 15 — 16 
18s — ly Fine .... 16 —17 | 
Malting...... 23 — 24 Poland .....- 7—18 | 
Malt, Ord....... 46 — 48 Fine .... 18 — 19 
Fine . -- 48 — 52 Potato ...... 17 — 18 
Peas, Hog. 2 — 27 Fine .... 18 — 19 | 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 


Week ENDING May 25. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 











Wheat cscccocccees 40s. 7d. | Rye 
Barley ....... coco Se Beans 
AES cccccccccccore 16 3 POR ccccvccccees eee 
Aggregate Average of the Six Week 
Wheat .ncccocccece 38s. 4d. | Rye 
Barley .....ccccccces 22 4 Beans 
GRBs ccc c0ccss cone 06 15 3 POE sivscs.ccosaececs | 
FLOUR, | 
Town-made ...... cee ccccvcceseoce eoeee per sack 37s, | 
Gomes cvcrceccscccccccocscocee abies 34 } 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship..... coo d 3 | 
Norfolk and Stockton .,......ceeccccecececececes 5 | 
American ....... eo scccee Cooccccces ‘ 
Camedia occcccccce cevscoccccece o ce cecescee 20 — 23 





Wheaten Bread, 





. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 54d. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 







NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD*, 
8. d. 8. d, oq. . & 
S QAR 8. © ancccecctonn 2 4to 3 

os 6 


210—310.... 
2 @ ... 


Calves . 
Pigs 





PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Dest Fresh, 10s. to lls. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 10s. to £3 16s. per cwt. 











Bacon, Irish .....e.+0s eecetes +++-per owt. 52a. to 54s. 
Cheese, Cheshire ...... oe ceccee eeccccccovcscocces 46 — 65 

Derby, Plain ........ Coececee eeccees eee - 46 — 4 
Blame, Fork 2. cccccccccccce eccecccens seevesecees CO — 70 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 3d. to 4s. 9d. 

HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets 115s. to 130s. | York Regents per ton 140s. to 160 
| Choice ditte.. 130 — 205 | Wisbech Regents ... 120 — 130 | 

Sussex ditto.. 112 — 120 | Scotch Keds.........— — — 
Farnham do., ., — «,- | French Whites..,,., 70 — 90 


| three subsequent Saturdays; 


| quent Saturdays; 


| solicitor, 


| friesshire, cattle-dealer, June 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 28. 

DECLARATION OF Divipenp,—W. Smith, Colne and Trawden, 
I hire, cotton facturer; first div. of 5jd ,on Tuesday 
June 11, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Potts, Manchester, 

BaNkRurTcy ANNULLED.—D. Bishop, York-street, gt, 
James's-:quare, wine merchant. ; 

Bankrupts.—W. Eg.ey, Horsepath, Oxfordshire, butcher. 
to surrender June 13 and July 11; solicitors, Messrs, Nichols 
and Doyle, Bedford-row; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basin, 
hall-street—G. THORNELOR, High-street, Poplar, grocer, June 
July 12; solicitors. Messrs, Dunu and Dobie, Rayimond-buildings 
Gr.y’s-inn ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street— 
T. Cxorr, Whitechapel-road, stablekeeper, June 5, June 9: 
solicitor, Mr. Turner, Whitechapel-road ; official assignee, Mr. 
Stansfeld—T. HuGHEs, Newport, Monmouthshire, shipowner, 
June ll, July 9; solicitors, Mr. Latch, Newport; and Mr. 
Abbott, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol—J. and J 
Crosstgy, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, wine merchants, June 12, 
July 2; solicitors, Messrs. Hill and Matthews, St. Mary-axe: 
and Messrs. Laces, Myers, Rigge, and Roscoe, Liverpool; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—June 20, R. H. F. Williams and M. Wilson, Li. 
verpool, merchants — June 20, F. Whitmore, late of Lambeth, 
brewer—June 18, E. Beedel and C. Keffol, Reading, builders— 
June 24, J. and C. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshj 
and elsewhere, bankers — June 20, E. Brattan, Northwich, Che 
shire, cabinetmaker — June 18, W. Blain, Liverpool, corn mer. 
chant. 

CERTIFICATES. — To be granted, un’ess cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting. — June 19, W. Ellison, Stainsby. 
road, Poplar, builder — June iy, E. Wolsey, Wareham, Norfolk, 
corn merchant — June IX, J. Prentice, Oxford, ironmonger— 
June 20, E, Calder, Birmingham, miller—June 20, M. D. Robin. 
son, Dudley, Worcestershire, confectioner—June 20, G. Everard, 
Stoke-upon- Trent, Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturer, ° 

ScoTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, — A. J.M. Macleay, late of For. 
trose, Ross shire, merchant, May 31, June 21— Mackenzie, Mor- 
rison, and Co., Glasgow and Manchester, ealico printers, June 4 
and 25. 








Friday, May 31. 

DECLARATIONS OF DivipENps.—J. Ward; div. of 5s,, any 
Thursday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street 
—¥F. M‘Queen and A. Macdonald; final div of 4d., any Thurs. 
day; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street — 4, 
Akehurst, East Malling, baker; second and final div. of d., on 
Saturday next and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, 
Abchureh-lane — G. Gardner, Gravesend, tavernkeeper; second 
and final div. of 6}d.,on Saturday next and three subsequent Sa. 
turdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane — B. Lord, Blackburn, 
Lancashire, coal dealer; first div. of Is. 10d., on Tuesday, 
June Ll, or auy subsequent Tnesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester— 
R. Ellerbeck, Pilkington, Lancashire, cotton spinner; second 
dis. of 13-16d., on Tuesday, June 11, or any subsequent Tues. 
vay; Mr. Pott, Manchester—H. Rotherham, Chesterfield, Der- 
byshire, plumber; second div. of 2s. ld.,on Tuesday, June Lt, or 
any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester — J. Pullin, 
Pyrton, Gloucestershire , first div. of 2s. 2d., any Wednesday; 
Mr. Miller, Bristol—J. Sier, Cheltenham, Gloucester, baker, se. 
cond div. of ljd. (in addition to 4s. already paid), any Wednes- 
day; Mr. Miller, Bristol—H. Howard, Bath, upholsterer; second 
div. of 2s. 6d. (in addition to 6s. 8d. already paid), any Wednes- 
day; Mr. Miller, Bristol — 8.C Fripp, Bristol, lodging-house- 
keeper ; first div. of 5s, 6d., any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol 
—M. Flaig and J. Alexander, Bath, watchmakers; first div. of 
23. 10d., any Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol —W. Hand, Mol- 
leston, Pembrokeshire, coal merchant; final div. of 11-16d. (in 
addition to 9s. Id. already paid), any Wednesday; Mr, Miller, 
Bristol—C., Poile, Rye, Sussex, merchant; second div. of 2s. 2d,, 
on Saturday, June 1, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Ed- 
wards, Sambrook-court, Basinghali-street—J. Da. enport, Little 
Love-lane, wholesale hosier; first div.of 7s. on Saturday, June |, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook. 
court, Basinghall-street—C, Turner, Lowestoft, Suffolk, grocer; 
first div. of 2s. 7d. (on new proofs), on saturday, June 1, and 
Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-stieet—S. Almosnino, Bevis Marks, dealer in fea- 
thers; first div. of 2:d., on Saturday, June lt, and three subse. 
Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street — A. Daniels, Alexander-square, Brompton, merchant; 
first div. of 8d., on Saturday, June l,and three-subsequent Satur- 


| days; Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghali-street. 


BANKRUPTS.—J. PERKO, Cross-street, Islington, furrier, to 


| surrender June 14, July 9; solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and 


Plews, Old Jewry-chambers, Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr, 
Groom, Abchurch-lane—J, JACKSON, Mark-lane, e :ting-house- 
keeper, June 11, July 11; solicitors, Messrs. Wright and 
Bonner, London-street, Fenchurct.-street; official assignee, Mr. 


| Bell, Coleman-street-buildings, Moorgate-street—F, W esTOVER, 
| Lewisham, Kent, cheesemonger, June 13, July 13: solicitors, 


Messrs. Bristow and Tarrant, Bond-court, Walbrook; official 
assignee, Mr, Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street— 
8S. Apams, Birmingham, gun manufacturer, June 11, July 10; 
Mr. Naider, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Whit- 
more, Birmingham—A, K. HOLMAN, Leeds. cloth manufacturer, 
June, 14, July 26; solicitors, Messrs, Atkinson, Dibb, and 
Atkinson, Leeds; and Messrs. Barrett, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Mr. Young, Leeds—W. J. Gaxretr, Bath, grocer, June 15, 
July 16; solicitors, Mr. Berkeley, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and 
and Messrs. Castle and Henderson, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 
Acraman, Bristol. 

DivipENDs.—June 21, J. Hawke, King William-street, hatter 
—June 21,G. H. Blake, Mount-street, Gro«ven »r-square, cabinet- 
maker—June 21, J. H. Theobald, Colchester, coal-merchant— 
June 21, W. Shackel, Canning-place, Old-street, St. Luke’s, 
bacon-merchant—June 21, H. Brading, Shepherdess-walk, City- 


: | road, licensed victualler—June 20, T. ‘Tindall, Hastings, Sussex, 


linendraper—June 20, W. Child, Chertsey, grocer—June 20, T. 
Stirling, sen., and W. Stirling, Stratford, Essex, slaters—June 
20, R. Green, Brighton, ironmonger—June 24, C. Cove, Horn- 
church, Essex, builder—June 25, C. Houghton, Dudley-grove, 
Paddington, ironmonger—June 25, H. C. Cawston, Temple- 
street, Kingsland, grocer—July 1, F. Bassano, Aston, near 
Birmingham, coacu-founder—June 24, E. 8. Boult, Liverpool, 
stockbroker —June 21, J. Gray, jun , Liverpool, metalbroker— 
June 21, W. Puleston, Wrexham, Denbighshire, draper—June 
22, J. Yeomans, Sheffield, merchant—June 22, ©, Burgin, Shef- 
field, steel-manufacturer—June 2i, J. Harshaw and W. Askew, 
Leeds, cloth-merchants. 

Certiricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting. —June 2\, W. b. Biaber, Little 
Britain, plumber—June 24, J. B. Cross, Cornhill, watchmaker— 
June 25, A. Woolfrey, Poole, auctioneer—June 25, A. Palmer, 
Great Hadham, Hertfordshire, grocer—June 24, C. Cove, Horn- 
church, Essex, builder—June 22, J. R. West, Mill-wall, Poplar, 
blockmaker—June 24, P. Thorne, Cast'e-street, Leicester-square, 
or elsewhere, bottied-ale merchent—June 24, W. Gordon, Glo- 
cester, dealer in Berlin wools—June 24, J. Clarke, Stourb:idge, 
grocer—June28, W.and F M. Palmer, Loughhorough, hosiers. 

SCOTCH EQUESTRATIONS.—J. Somervalle, Kirkconnel, Dume 
7, July 2—D. Connal, Blackford, 


| Perthshire, grain-dealer, Jaue 5, July 1—W, Grimond, Dundee, 
| merchant, June 6 and Z7—A. M. Peebles and J. Adam, Jun. 


Springfield, Kenfrewshire, paper-manufacturers, June 3 
—W. B, M'Kean, Leith, merchant, June 6 and 27, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 2%6th ult., in St. James's-place, Lady Lyttelton, of a 


dante 28rd ult., at Tymaen, Glamorganshire, the lady of Ho- 
A. Ford, Esq., of a son. : 
On the 25th ult., at Calver, Derbyshire, Mrs. Alfred C. Bentley, 
aughter. 
of dene 0th ult., at the vicarage, Littlebury, Essex, the wife of 
the Reverend Joseph Wix, of a son. 

On the 24th ult., at Harlow-bush, Essex, the wife of the Reve- 
rend W. Beckett, perpetual curate of 8t. Mary Magdalene, Har- 
jow, of a daughter. ; 

On the 28th ult., at Heverstock-hill, the wife of the Reverend 
John Baines, of a son, still-born. 

On the 29th ult., at Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn, the wife of 
A. Sargood, Esq., ba rister-at-law, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 





RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 

ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 

cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are 
Costiveness Flatulency, Spasms, Loss of Appetite, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sense of Fulness after meals, Dizziness of the 
Fyes, Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels: 
Indigestion, producing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- 
sequent inactivity of the Bowels, ing a disorganisation of 
every function of the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- 
ration, by a little perseverance, be effectually removed. Two or 
three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects. 
The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action 
of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place ; and 
instead of listiessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, 





| strength, activity, and renewed health will be the quick result 


On the 2Ist ult., at St. Pancras Church, H. P. Roche, Esq., of | 


Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late E. Roche, 
Fsq., to Elizabeth, sixth daughter of T. L. Holt, Esq., Guilford- 
street, Russell-square, one of her Majesty's justices of the peace 
fur the county of Middlesex. 

On the 22nd ult., R. J. Morrison, Esq., lieutenant R.N., to 
Mary, danghter of the Reverend G, Stokes, of Hereford-lodge, 
Brompton. . 

On the 2'rd ult., at St. Nicholas’ Church, Brighton, by his 


father, the Reverend H. J. C. Blake, M.A., of Birdham, near | 
Chichester, E. C. 8. Blake, Esq., of Newington, Surrey, to Har- | 


riet, second daughter of Haffez Mence, Esq., Grand-parade, | 


Brighton. 

On the 25th ult., at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, A. Poynter, 
Ieq., Park-street, Westminster, to Louisa Noble, daughter of 
the late General R. Bell, Madras army. 

On the 27th ult., at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Harcourt 
Johnstone, Esq., eldest son of Sir John V. B. Johnstone, Bart., 
M.P., of Hackness-hall, Yorkshir-, to Charlotte, second daugh- 
ter of C. Mills, Esq., of Camelford-house. 

On the 28th ult., at Waleot Church, Bath, John Marcon, Feq., 
late captain H.M.’s Twelfth Regim: nt, to Ellen, second daughter 
of J. T. Anstey, Esq., Lansdowne-crescent. 

On the 28th ult., at St. Michael’s, Stockwell, F. Smith, Esq., of 
Blandford, Worsetshire, to Caroline E. Anne, second daughter of 
J. M. Thorne, Esq., of Turret-house, South Lambeth, 


DEATHS. 

On the 25th ult., aged 34, Letitia, the beloved wife of Mr. J. A. 
Bown, Academy, Eastbourne, Sussex 

On the 28th ult., at Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 64, Henry Caslon, 
¥aq., late of the Caslon Letter Foundry, London, and Higham- 
hill, Walthamstow, Essex 

On the 27th ult., at the Palace, Hereford, | aura, eldest sure 
viving daughter of the Bishop of Hereford and M s. Hampden 

On the 22nd ult., at Camden-town, Thomas Galloway, Esq., in 
his 73rd year. 

On the 25th ult., at Chislehurst, Frances, wife of the Right 
Hon. Henry Labouchere. 


of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 
each box. 

As a pleasant, safe, easy Aperient, they unite the reeommenda- 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful effect, and 
require no restraint of dietor confinement during their use; and 
for Elderly People they will be found to be the most com- 
fortable medicine hitherto prepared. 

Sold by I. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. Price 1s, 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the venders of medicine generally 
throughout the kingdom. 

Ask tor FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, and observe the 
name and address of *“ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, London, on 
ghe Government Stamp. 





HEALTH WHERE ’rIs SOUGHT, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, », Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 


| “ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 


“ Sin,—lI beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it war to have a day's health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickuess of the stomach, together With a great depres- 
sionof spirits. | used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doing 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considered 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in (heir use for six months, when I am happy to 


| say they effected a perfeet cure, 


On the 2¢th uit., in Brunswick-place, Barnsbury-road, in the | 


24th year of her age, Sarah May, wife of J. Skinner, Exq. 

On the 27th of January, at Sydney, N.S.W., Major J. Serocold 
Jackson, formerly of the Seventy-second Regiment, in the 72nd 
year of his age. 

On the 26th ult., at Thanet-lodge, Broadstairs, aged 22, Har- 
riet Mary L. Sturt, eldest daughter of the late Captain Oliver F. 
Sturt, of the Madras army 

On the 17th ult., at sea, David, eldest son of the Reverend D. 
Markham, rector of Great Horksley, Essex, aged 21. 

On the 20th ult., at his residence, Gray’s-inn-square, R. H, 
Ash, Esq. 

On the 24th ult., at Sywell rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
Reveren! T. Ager, in the 75th year of his age. 

On the 24th ult., at his seat, Grendon-hall, Atherstone, after a 
few hours’ illness, Sir G. Chetwynd, Bart 

On the 20th ult., at Ramsey, Isle of Man, aged 45, William R 
Wynyard, lieutenant R.N., eldest surviving son of the Reverend 
M. J. Wynyard, rector of West Rownton, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire. 

On the 2th ult., at Albany-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 82, 
Martha, relict of the late P. Alley, Esq., barrister-at-law 

On the 23rd ult , in Buckingham-row, Westminster, lamented 
by a numerous circle of friends, Sergeant Thomas Binns, of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. He was a veteran soldier, and on active 
service during the whole of the Peninsular war. His honorary 
medal bears the names of the following engagements, viz., Nive, 
Nivelle, Vittoria, Salamanca, Ciudad Rodrigo, Fuentes d’Unor, 
Busaco, and Talavera 


PHouG HTS on INDIGESTION, Xe. 
By JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon. 
** Ah! in what perils is vain life engaged ! 
What slight neglects—what trivial faults— 
Destroy the hardiest frame.” 


Disease has been designated, as truly as pcetically, the “ sad 
heritage of humanity.” We are, in fact, both by our organiza- 
tion and our habits, alike subjected to its blighting influence. 
Too frequently are we induced, through our social position, to 
- press the poisoned chalice to our lips,” swallowing with the 
lucious draught the germs of future suffering and distress. 
There are, perhaps, no organs in the body whica suffer so much 
from frequent disturbance of their functions as those of diges- 
tion, and none in which the tone of the stomach is soouer 
weakened. By the remarkable power of sympathy, morbid 
phenomena of the most diversified character are propagated 
throughout the endless chain of nervous communication, oc- 
casioning those peculiar symptoms so well understood by the 
dyspeptic sufferer. To those, therefore, who suffer from indi- 

sion, bile, sick headache, acidity in the stomach and bowels, 

eartburn, flatulency, spasms, &e., COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS will be found invaluable May be had of all medicine 
Venders, in boxes, at ls. l(d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d.; of whom also 
me be had 

OCKLE’S INFLUENZA and COUGH LOZENGE, a most 
efficacious, safe, and agreeable preparation for the relief and 
cure of influenza, colds, coughs, hoarseness, chronic bronchitis, 
asthma, &c , complaints which are so troublesome and pecu- 
liarly harassing at the present season. In boxes, at ls. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. 


" (PHOSE out of HEALTH will find Dr. 
SCOTT’S TABLETS to possess unexampled curative 
powers, They have also the inestimable quality of being 
palatable; and in their composition smaller doses are employed 
than those used in pills, conse quently they involve no risk to the 
system, thus combining the most valuable principle in hom@- 
Opathy. They go direct to the root of the malady, and by 
thoroughly purifying the vital fluids, they eradicate any latent 
tendency to disease, and restore the body to its pristine health, 
ey are invigorat ng, alterative, tonic, and pleasantly aperient. 
They may be procured through any medicine vender.”— Morning 
cle, May 11.—Agents for Dr. Sco't’s Tablets, RUDD and 

Co., 151, Strand. Sold in boxes, at ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; may be 


of all medicine venders. 





“ 


(Signed) WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD.)” 

Sold at the Estiblishment of Professor HoLLoway, 2/4, 
Strand (near Temple Bar,) London, ard by most all respectable 
Druvgists and 
World, at the following prices—Is. 14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., LIs., 
22s, and 33s. each Box. There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes. 

N.B —Dhirections for the guidance of Patients in every Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box 

COMPLAIN NO MORE OF INDIGESTION, 
UFFER NO LONGER frm LIVER 
COMPLAINTS.— WALTER TRAVIS, M.D., F RS, 
Medical-hall, Manchester, having discovered a safe and really 
effectual remedy for indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
the reeult of a singularly successful experiment, recently made, 
aud by which he had cured a considerable number of patients, 
whose cases he had previously considered hopeless, or very 
doubtful; amongst whom are several individuals of distinction, 
who were languishing under the withering effects of indigestion 
and affections of the Liver. He has determined to offer it to 
the public at the lowest possible charge, and will supply the 
remedy to persons applying at the Medical-hali for 2s. 6d.; or 
to parties residing at a distance, it will be forwarded, postage 
free, with the most complete directions, to any part of the 
united kingdom, on sending thirty-six postage stamps to Dr, 
Walter Travis, 80, Travis-street, Manchester. 

The following are selected from a great number of testi- 
monials :— 

Dr. Guy says, “I have adopted your remedy in several cases 
of Constipation (Indigestion) which have lately come under my 
treatment; anc also in one very bad case of Liver Complaint, 
and I am happ: to add with the most satisfactory results.” 

The Rev. B. Southwell, Bradford, writes, having “ myself suf- 
fered most accutely during the last four years from an affection 
of the Liver, and an exceedingly bad digestion; I had really 
thought that even in the present advanced state of medical 
science there was no radical cure for these complaints ; however, 
trom the benefit I have experienced within the past fortnight, 
I have not the slightest doubt of the entire success of your 
remedy." 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND THE 

AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY. 

K EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Cer- 

tain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—in 
Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Inci- 
pient Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indi- 
cation) they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter 
Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

KEATING’s CovcH Lozenars are free from every delete- 
rious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all times by 
the most delicate female and by the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them in- 
valuable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inciJental io 
vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of Melodious Enunciation. 

Prepared and sold in Loxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in 
the Kingdom. 

N.&B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ KeaTine’s CoucH Lozenges” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp of each box. 





IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 
Cure of Asthma of several years’ standing. 
“ Cairscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
* March 20, 1850. 
“ 81n,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several years, 
I could find no relief from any medicine whatever until I was 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such relief from them that | am deter- 
mined for the future never to be without a box of them in the 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 
friends, 
“If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, 
you are quite at libe:ty to make what use of it you please. 
“1 am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 
“ Thos. Keating, Esq. “W. J. Trice.” 
79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized | 





ISCOURSES on the Followi ts 


Following Subjects will be 
red et the erenyeh a, of 
by Wittram Maccatt, Author of “ ents of 


r delive th 
jism.”” 


2nd June—The Application of the Christian Principle. 
9th ,, God’s Culture of the Prophet, 


16th ,, The Success of a Sect. 
23rd ,, The Guides to Duty. 
30th =, The Life of Christ. 


‘Ihe Service commences at a quarter past eleven o'clock in the 
noon. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


J B. SMITH’S LAND AGENCY and cOM- 
@ MERCIAL REGISTER, and RECORD of TORR 


and EMIGRATION SOCIEtIES. 2000 Copi 

Register will be forwarded to Solicitors, Land Fray &e., 
throughout the Kingdom. To be published on the nh ge 
Month, by Charles Keyworth, Lincoln, and to be of 


Booksellers, 

The First Number will appear on the Ist of July, 1850. Price 
Twopence ; Stamped, 3d. All Communications to be addressed 
to the Editor, Joun 8B. Smitu, Langrick, near Boston. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


HE LONDON ond UPPER MEDWAY 
PAROCHIAL and GENERAL WATER WORKS COM- 
PANY. Provisionally Registered on the 3rd of December, 1*49. 
For obtaining a constant supply of pure soft water from the 
River Medway, the River Daenth, the River Cray, and their 
respective tributaries ; the rain-fall of the Tunbridge and Holms- 
dale valleys, and it nerally the surface waters of the counties of 
Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; and for applying the same in the 
service of the cities of London and Westminster, the borough of 
Southwark, and the suburban districts. 

Commencing capital £300,000, to be raised on 15,000 shares of 
£20 each. 

Deposit on allotment of shares Five Shillings per Share 
(according to the scale fixed by Act of Parliament). 

Call on complete Kegistration, Four Pounds and Fifteen Shil- 
lings, making, with the Deposit, Five Pounds per Shere. 

‘The succeeding calls to be made in sums of £1 each, at in- 
tervals of three months. 

This Company has discovered means for the effectual and 
economic supply of pure, soft, and wholesome water to 
entire metropolis, and confidently anticipates for their plan tbe 
approbation both of the public and the Legislature. 

The districts to be supplied contain on a rough estimate 
more than 200,000 houses which are either partially or wholly 
unsupplied with water, entailing oa the inhabitants mise- 
ries, and on the public at large vast social wrong. The houses 
in the suburban parishes are increasing at the rate of fifteen 
hundred per annum, offering to that extent a prospect of rel 
increase to the Company's business, besides that which w: 
arise from the greater cheapness ft of its water, 

In addi'ion to its own independent labours, the Company will 
be prepared to supply the existing companies with pure soft 
water in lieu of the hard unwholesome water which they are at 
present compelled to distribute. 

For further particulars, apply at the temporary offices, 21, 
Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury. 


JPENDLATER, MACKIE, and Co., 1, Upper 











Wellington-street, Strand, London 
























Terms, cash only, and no d bat made :— 
WINES, Doz. 
Quarts, Pints. 
Best Old Port, 1 woe vedcccss ovcvcdovsvosvevs . oo 20s, 
“ Pest, 8 coceccstet coe Sa 20 Ee 
” Port, 3 .... P cbicds - os lbs. 
e Port, 4.2.0.0 covcce S88. 
Very superior Old Port ...cccsece cseececeseee 428. «. 22a, 
Best Old Pale and Brown Sherry, 1 ........++ > eet 20M 
ow “ Sherry, 2 .......... 348, ., 188. 
“ o sad Sherry, 3 .......... 308. .. 16s. 
Fine Light Dinner Sherry ......... rire Set 
Superior Old Pale sherry .... cocvee 428. .. S2s. 
Bucellas ......+++++ scecee ocnvercceesos coco pecs Sete 
Calcavella.......... } 
Lisbon (dry orsweet) [ 
8 on he pteamaantoecay ag.ecccecnsecconsoase MMA 
Bronte Madeira.... 
Madeira ..0ccce cccces ore ce ceee coe ceeece pees 
re er ae ee , 55s., and TBs, 
Hock (Johannesberg) .......ccecssenseresesee OOM 
Champagne ........ eosccccccess 408., 608., and 75s. 
SPIRITS. Per Gallon. 
Martell and Co’s finest old Brandy (pale or coloured) ..248. Od. 
Hollands Gin ............ seccccecccconsccptccccseed eee BOs 
Best Old Jamaica Bum. ....cccesecsecesseccesess sow Lbs. Od. 
Good ditto ditto........ . s00csgebe ese ‘ 6d, 
Scotch Highland Malt Whisky, finest to be had...... 1 6d. 


Campbeltown Malt. .........eseeeee Loni, RRR 





PORTER AND ALE. 


Per Doz. 
Quarts. Pints. 
Guinness and Co.’s Double Stout.,...... 48. 6d. .. 28. Od. 
Edinburgh Ale ............ cccvtcece pt ih SE.» Bi 


Bass’s East India Pale Ale..........+00. 68. Od. .. Bs. 6d. 
Drogheda Ale.. ocee cove cdéccstsesss 5 Ch ss Ou Od. 
Prestonpans Table Beer .........+++++++ 38. 3d, 
The above in any quantity from a bottle upwards. 
The same goods may be had at the following houses :— 
Findlater and Co.........-. Dublin and Kingstown, 
Findlater and Mackie ...... Manchester, 









Mackie and Gladstone...... Liverpool. 
“ . Birkenhead. 
eo 9 Birmingham. 


Dunlop, Mackie, and Co.,.. Bristol. 


ARPETS.—ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The present period being peculiar: 

of economy, the public should purchase this description of 
peting, the advantages being durability, em or and novelty 
design, imperviousness to dust, brillancy of colouring, style 
equal to Brussels, and at a cost of half the price. Purchasers 
are cautioned against spurious imitations, the Felt 
being always stamped *‘ Royal Victoria Carpeting.” It can be 
procured at all the respectable carpet houses in London and its 





| vicinity, and in all the principal towns of the United Kingdom. 


The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY also mann- 
facture table-covers, embossed and printed, of the latest possible 
designs, and in every variety of style and colour; thick felt for 
polishing plate glass, steel, marble, tortoiseshell, &e. ke., like- 
wise for veterinary purposes; felt waisteoatings, eloths for 
coach and railway carriage linings, upholsterers, &e.: piane 
felts; feltrustic and wide-awake hats.—Man " 

Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. ’ 
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On Saturday next, the &th instant, will appear, 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
With Reminiscences of Friends and Contemporaries. In 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., with Three Portraits, price 3ls. 6d., 
in embossed cloth. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo., 24s., cloth, 
HE SHOE and CANOE; Pictures of Travel 
in the Canadas, illustrative of Scenery and Colonial Life, 
with Facts and Opinions on Emigration, state Policy, and other 
ts of Public Interest, &c. By Joun J. Biossy, M.D., 
Member of the American 1 Society, and late 
to the Boundary Commission. ith 20 en- 

, and four maps. 

of this work P appen — =e — 
have done the emigrating community good service, while the 
author has earned for himeelf a » BE mmr So for observation, 

for ability, and better than all, for humanity.”—Observer. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





Just published, in post 8vo., cloth, 9s., 


WO YEARS’ RESIDENCE in a LEVAN- 
TINE FAMILY. By BayYte Sr. Jonn, Author of “ Ad- 
ventures in the Lybian Desert.”—Forming the new Volume of 
Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original Works. 
“Mr. 8t. John’s book is th ghly original—p t and en- 
tertaining to read as a new chapter out of the‘ Arabian Nights.’ 
One of the shrewdest and liveliest books of travel we have read 

for some time.”— Examiner. 

London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


In a few days will be published, in 2 vols., 8vo., boards, 


EMOIRS and PAPERS of SIR ANDREW 
MITCHELL, K.B. Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great Britain to the Court 
of Prussia, from 1756 to !771. By ANDREW Bissett, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. With a portrait. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 











Now ready, No. 1 of a new Monthly Journal, entitled 
HE FREETHINKER’S MAGAZINE aud 
REVIEW of Theology, Politics, and Literature. Edited 
by Friends of Truth and Progress. Price Twopence. 32 Pages. 
London: Published by James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 





To be ready on the lst June, price 7s. 6d. 


ENELOPE WEDGEBONE, the Supposed 
Heiress. By Lieut.-Colonel Hort, Author of “ The 
Horse Guards,” “ The Days when we had Tails on us,” “ The 
White .” &c., handsomely bound in cloth, illustrated 
with Eight ured Etchings on Steel by Alfred Ashley. 
London: J. and D. A. Darling, 126, Bishopsgate-street. 





On the Ist of May. 
ILD FLOWERS for CHILDREN. By 
Mr. Hongysuck.e. Price Is. 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. Is. 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD’S ALPHABET. 4d. 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 2d. 
Flowers ten a penny and ahalfpenny a bunch. 
ALL COLOURED. 
C. Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton-garden, London. 





NEW WORKS. 
MONTH at CONSTANTINOPLE. By 


Atpert SMITH. With Illustrations, from original 
Sketches on Steel and Wood. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Il. 


THE FOURTH ESTATE: A HISTORY of 
NEWSPAPERS and of the LIBERTY of the PRESS. By F. 
Kniout Hont. 2 vols, post 8vo., 21s, 


Ill. 


LEONARD LINDSAY ; or, the Story of a Buc- 


eaneer. By ANGus B. Reacu. 2 vols., post 8vo., 2ls. 


Iv. 
MR. CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


EGERIA; or, the SPIRIT of NATURE: and 
other Poems. By Cuargies Mackay, LL.D. Feap. 8vo., with 
Portrait of the Author. 5s. 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 





SECOND YEAR OF 


HE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW of BRITISH 
and FOREIGN POLITICS, HISTORY, and LITE- 


RATURE. 
Edited by G. JuLtan Harney. 
This day is published, No. 13, beng the First Number of 
Vol. If., of this Monthly Exponent of Democratic and Social 


The contents of the number for June include a Letter from 
the Editor on the Conspiracy in France to destroy Universal 
Suffrage; Tactics and Programme of the Counter Revolu- 
tionists; Articles on Democracy ; Mazziai’s work on the Pope- 
dom, &c., &c This number also contains certain Letters 
excluded from the Northern Star, including G. J. Harney’s 
Defence of Chartism in Reply to a Renegade’s Revelations ; with 
other matter important and interesting to the Chartists, and all 
friends to Democratic and Social Progress. 

Forty pages (in a coloured wrapper), price Threepence. Pub- 
lished by J. Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage, Paternoster-row, 

m; and to be had on order of all Booksellers. 








Just published, 


ue MODERN LINGUIST ; or Conversations 
in English, French, and German; preceded by rules for 
the Pronw of German, a copious Vocabulary, and a selec- 
tion of familiar phrases, and followed by Models of Receipts, 
Bills of Exchange, Letters, Notes, Tables of Koglish, French, 
- ee ee ~~ English and German Weights and 
easures. LBERT RTELS. In square . 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. . ee Se 
2. The same work, in ENGLISH and FRENCH, 18mo., bound 
wy ENGLI 
. The same work in SH and GE 3 . 
tn ateth pete ora. RMAN, 18mo., bound 
It has been the aim of the compiler of these works to introduce 
only such phrases and expressions as refer more exclusively to 
the current — of the day, and he they will be found 
CH 


more practicelly useful to the student and to the tra: eller than 
the ty of guide and dialogue books hitherto published. 
London: D, Ten 270, Strand (removed from Fleet-street). 





POPULAR PUBLICATIONS FOR JUNE. 


Each can be sent free by Post for 6d. extra. 


I. 

Ros OF TISTELON, a Tale of the Swedish 
Coast. By Emitie CaR.en. 2 vols., being Nos. 22 and 

23 of SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES, in elegant fancy boards. 

price ls,, also cloth, 1s, 


Il. 

BRYANT’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, 
with Life, by GriswoLp, and a Frontispiece and Vignette 
engraved on Steel, 16mo., elegantly bound in morocco cloth, 

t edges, ls. 6d., or rich!y-gilt sides, back, and edges, 2s., being 
No. 2 of the SELECT SERIE3. Also uniform, No.1, ADAMS 
ON FLOWERS. 


Ilr. 

SOCIALISM UNMASKED; a Plain Lecture 
from the French of CHARLES GouRARD. No. 11 jn SLATER’S 
HOME LIBRARY, 1]2.n0., fancy covers, 6d. each. 


Iv. 

THE IRISH GIRL, and other Tales. By Miss 
SepGewick, No.5 in SLATER’S SHILLING LIBRARY, 
12mo., fancy boards, ls., cloth gilt, ls. 6d. 


Vv. 

TWELVE ESSAYS ON HISTORY.  Self- 
Reliance—Compensation—spiritual Laws—Love—Friendship— 
Prudence—Heroism—the Over Soul—Cirele:—I ntellect—Art.— 
By Ratpw WaLpo Emerson. A new Edition of the first of 
SLATER'S SHILLING SERIES, in elegant fancy boards, price 
ls., also cloth, ls. 


VI. 

VATHEK; an Arabian ‘Tale. By W. Beckrorp, 
Esq., with a Memoir of the Author, by W.NoxtH. A new 
Edition of the second of SLATER’S SHILLING SERIES, in 
elegant fancy board:, price 1s., also cloth, ls, 


Vil. 

HORSEMANSHIP; containing Plain and Prac- 
tical Kules for Riding, and valuable Hints in the Selection of 
Horses, with Eogravings on Wood, the third of SLATER’S 
SIXPENNY HAND-BOOKS, 32mo., cloth gilt, 6d. 


VIII. 
MARRIAGE;; its Origin, Uses, and Duties. By 
the Reverend W. Bruce. 32mo, cloth, 6d., gilt sides, ls. 
London: George Slater, 252, Strand, and all Booksellers. 





TPHE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 
Opposite the Pantheon. 


A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rescue themselves and 
their class from the miseries and degradation consequent on un- 
limited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of capital 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, in his letters on * Labour and the Poor,” have re- 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather than in 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which shall 


combine their own interest with the interests of other classes of | 


society rather than in that return to old customs now chiefly 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master and 
journeyman (but especially of the former) is sought to be 
realized at the expense of the consumer. 

‘They have, therefore, united together on the codperative 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Work- 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent gen- 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 
back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 
extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfally invited. 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 

pete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them- 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of theirnumbers. It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favouring 
them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereby demonstrate, 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua- 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realizaion of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation, They wish 





STONEGRAVELS, NEAR CHESTERFIELD. 


CHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by 
the Reverend ALFRED TURNER BLYTHE and Mrs. 
BLYTHE. Terms (exclusive of Masters), Fifty Guineas 
Annum. Mr. and Mrs. Blythe (with the help of Mrs. Biyies 
sister, Miss Williams) devote their whole time and attention to 
the duties of their Schooi. They do not wish to have under 
their care, at one time, more than ten pupils. They can pro- 
vide for the thorough comfort of this number; and can treat 
them, in every respect, as members of their own family. Their 
ebject is to aid their pupils in becoming truly refined, jn. 
telligent, and conscientious women. It is not, they think, of go 
much importance to crowd into the mind, during the compara. 
tively short period of the school life, a large mass of information 
on a great variety of subjects, as to furnish the mind with those 
principles of thought and means of judgment which will enable 
their possessor, in after years, to acquire sound knowledge for 
herself, and to dispense it to others. They think it most im. 
portant of all to show the moral bearing and uses of knowledge 
and to impress upon the mind the fact that its chief value cop. 
si-ts in its application to practical and benevolent pur 

The physical health of a girl between the ages of ten 
seventeen (which may be called the school time of life) requires 
the most anxious care. To overtask the brain during this 
riod is almost to ensure future weakness, both of body and mind, 
Mr. and Mrs. Blythe pay, therefore, unremitting attention to 
the health of their pupils, and, besides securing to them daj 
active exercise, they never permit the work of the School to be 
carried on for more than between two and three hours consecy. 
tively; adapting the amount of work to be done by each pupil 
during the day, to her age, her state of health, aud her mental 
capacity. By pursuing this system, they have, in more than one 
case, seen a child of delicate constitution strengthen under their 
hands. 

With respect to religious instruction, Mr. and Mrs, Blythe 
wonld only say, that while they use their utmost endeavours to 
foster in their pupils the religious feelings and affections, they 
think that they would not be justified in enforcing specific opi. 
nions, notwithstanding the strength o. their own convictions on 
this subjecs. At the same time, they are willing and anxious te 
give explanations whenever they ave asked, and to aid in re 
moving difficulties whenever they are felt. ‘hey believe, how. 
ever, that a decision on theological matters ought to be left to 
an age when the powers of thought and judgment are fully 
matured. 

‘The ordinary course of study in the School embraces the sub- 
jects of History, ancient and modern; the History of Literature; 
Geography, mathematical, physical, political, and descriptive; 
Writing, Grammar, and English Composition ; Arithmetic, and 
the elementary branches of Geometry; and, with a special view 
to encourage the powers of observation, the elements of Natural 
History and Natural Philosophy. 

The Reverends Joseph Hutton, LL.D., London; William 
Turner, Jun., Halifax; James Martineau, Liverpool ; Samuel 
Bache, Birmingham ~ and Charles Wicksteed, Leeds; Frederick 
Swanwick, Esq., Whittington, near Chesterfield; and Mrs, 
Turner, Lenton Field, near Nottingham, have kindly permitted 
reference to them 


LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1838, 
Principal Office, No, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
PATRONS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Scarborough. 
‘The Kight Hon. the Earl of Mexborough. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon, 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B 
The Right Hon. Lord Salteun, G.C.B. 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart, 
Sir George Magrath, K.H. 
DIRECTORS, 











not to injure the trade of any truly “honourable” employer, and | 


venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 


have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies | 


towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to suc- 
cerd, should give it all the assistance in their power, and recom- 
mend it to others. 


LIST OF PRICES, 
FOR CASH ON DELIVERY. 















£s.d. 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 318 0 
DOPE GIRO... ccccccceccceccccesoceccccccccccceces from 210 0 
Best superfine Dress Coat.... esccccesees S12 O 
Super ditto. . ........ eccscreccccccccccccccscesirom 3 5 O 
Superfine Dress Trousers ........ oeervecgnsoeasses coe I 0 
Super ditto. .... ecee ccccces -eee-froml 0 0 
Superfine Dress Vest ...... oe ecrecesecceses OBO 
Super ditto . ....ccccecscses eoescccece peeesen send rom 012 0 
Llama and Beaver Paletots ..,....... coooe-from 32 2 0 
Suit of Livery... ......... © Peccceccccccscocececcs from 315 0 

GENTLEMEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 
Clerieal and Professional Robes made to Order. 
LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
WORKING MEN, 

£ sd. 
WOMEN CRUG 0500 vccccccecs sence ececcecs ess--from Ol O 
Good ditto Trousers .......... from 0 9 6 
Ditto ditto Vests .. -from 0 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats... from 015 0 
ES COIN «5 a0,0000s8bseSes seccenneened from 014 0 
LN COROD 05146cetbcrcessidcenctewbasawed from 0 8 0 
Ditto Dress Coats ........... 0000 00 cece c0eesees --from 115 0 
Ditto Frock Coats ..........+eeeeeee ----.from 2 0 0 
I cacdiedcasscceseecece euseveves +-.-from l lv 0 


Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion, 
WORKING-MEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 


N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship. we pledge ourselves to com- 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 


ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, 
Remewber the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 





Swynfen Jervis, Esq , Chairman, 

Captain the Hon. S, T. Carnegie, R.N 

William Day, Esq. 

Admiral Sir William H. Dillon, K.C.H, 

Frederick C. Dodsworth, Esq. 

Joseph Holl, Esq. 

William King, Esq. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director. 

Major John Ward, H.E.I.C.8, 
TRUSTEES, 

Admiral Sir William H. Dillon, K.C.H. 

8. Jervis, t.sq. 

H. U, Thompson, Esq., M.D. 


BANKERS, 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-equare. 
The London and County Banking Company, Lombard-street. 
MEDICAL ADVISEES. 
H. U. Thomson, Esq., M.D., Piceadilly. 
H. 8. lilingworth, Esq., Arlington-street. 
Henry Hancock, Esq., Harley-street. 


LEGAL ADVISERS, 
William Hayes, Esq. 
Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 


This Office unites the benefit of a mutual association with the 
security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the assured 
amongst others, the following advantages :— 

1, Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any time 
previously, for one half of the premiums for the first five years, 
upon assurances for the whole of life; a plan peculiarly advantae 
geous for securing loans. 

2, In loan transactions, the lender secured against the risk of 
the borrower going beyond the limits allowed by the Company. 

3. Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or death, if 
previous, 

4. Policies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them; 
and in case the Renewal Premium remain unpaid, the Assurance 
may be revived at any time within six months, upon eatisfactory 
proof of health and payment of a trifling fine. 

5. No extra premium is charged for persons in the Army oF 
Navy, unless in active service. 

6. Persons assured in this office are allowed to reside in any 
place distant more than 33 deg. from the Equator, and to voyage 
as passengers within the same limits without payment of any ad- 
ditional premium. 

7. Immediate Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted, 
and endowments for children and every other mode of provision 
for families arranged. 

Facilities for effecting loans. 

All the rates will be found to have been computed as low as is 
consistent with security. 


HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 
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